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TORMAL SCHOOL of SCIENCE and ROYAL 
N SCHOOL of MINES, South Kensington and Jermyn-street.—The 
SCHOOL will OPEN on MONDAY, October 3rd.—The Prospectus may 
be obtained on application, by letter, to the Sxcrerrary, Science and Art 
Department, South Kensington, S.W 


cADEMY for the HIGHER DEVELOPMENT 
A f PIANOFORTE PLAYING, 

12, meneame, Manchester-square, W. 
President—FRANKLLN TAYLOR. Director—OSCAR BERINGER. 
Pianoforte—Walter Bache, Theodor Frantzen, J. 8. Shedlock, B.A., 
and Oscar Beringer. Harmony, Counterpoint, and Composition—E ‘'Prow ut. 
BA, and R, J. Hopper. Two Pianoforte and One Harmony Lessons 
Weekly. Fee, Six Guineas per Term. NEXT TERM commences SEP- 
TEMBER 26th. Entrance Days, September 21, 22, from Ten to Five. The 
Academy is for Amateur and Professional Students. —For Prospectuses 
and all particulars address the Director. 


GHEPHERD BROS.’ PICTURE GALLERIES. 














LONDON ..ccccccccccccccccccce 27, King-street, St. James's. 
NOTTINGHAM ........+ ++» 6, Market-place. 
HARROGATE .. 3, Royal Parade. 


BUXTON ..cccccccccccscccceess The Pavilion. 


EW ART STUDIO, at Stafford Villa, Effra-road, 
Brixton, 8. W.—Mr. NATHAN HUGHES speedy introduc- 

tion to practice, is now PAINTING PORTRAITS “in OIL, equal to 

any in Europe, from Life, or from any Photo sent, at nominal woe 

Head, life size, 1e Guineas ; usually, ‘60 Guineas during twenty 

practice abroad of unparalleled success. 


(EMS and PRECIOUS STON ES, Mounted, can 
be PURCHASED at advantageous prices. —Raree-W. RIGHT, Mine- 
niogist and Expert in Gems and Precious Stones, 90, Great Russell- 
nreet, London, W.C. 


[aE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with 1 
to the safest and most cautious treatment, by MATTHEW R. 

THOMPSON, Studio, 43, George- street, , Portman- -square, W. 

\ RB. HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES.— 
i Mr. HENRY BLACKBURN, Editor of ‘Academy Notes,’ will 
continue his Popular ART - LECTURES, commencing in OCTOBER.— 
At Manchester (Royal Institution), October 3rd and Sth; at Leeds, 
Bradford, Hull, Huddersfield, Macclesfield, Middlesborough, Leicester, 
Nottingham, Derby, &c. In Scotland in November and February. —For 
puticulars and dates address 103, Victoria-street, 5 


PRE ARTS.—Mr. J. R. DICKSEE? S CLASSES 
for LADIES for the Study of the DRAPED LIVING MODEL, &c., 
= RE-ASSEMBLE on September 26th. 











Prospectuses.—6, Fitzroy- 


pritish “MU SEUM and all PUBLIC 
) LIBRARIES.—Reference made. Copies Extracted and carefully 
Revised. Translations ~ all Languages.—Address Mr. Mason, 38, 
Museum street, London, W y.C, 
0 LEARNED SOCIETIES, NOBLEMEN, and 
GENTLEMEN.—The ADVERTISER is desirous of obtaining the 
psition of LIBRARIAN, SUB-LIBRARIAN, or office of trust. Has 
«quired in London a thorough experience in the Purchase and Sale of 
=e won he S. D. N., care of Waterlow Brothers & Layton, Birchin- 
lane, London, 


ECRETARYSHIP. — A Graduate of Oxford, 
) Barrister, age 25, seeks ENGAGEMENT as Private or Assistant 
Seretary, or other employment. Colonies or travelling not objected to. 
~Address Z. 660, Sell’s pe ee Offices, Bolt- court, Fleet-street, B.C. 


| TANTED, STORIES for BOYS and GIRLS 

from EIGHT to TWELVE. The Chapters should be short and 
itteresting, suitable for the pages of Semi-Religious Magazine for 
Children. The length of each Story should not extend much beyond 
One Hundred Pages of ‘‘Tom Brown’s School Days,’ small edition. 
To Tales are immediately required, for which Twenty-Five Pounds 
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RESS.—WANTED, on a Weekly Paper, a 
thoroughly reliable REPORTER ; must be able to take a full Note, 
vol Paragraphist, and accustomed to write Local Notes and Leaderettes. 
~Apply, with references and Salary required, to Eccincron & Brown, 
Aeeiry Office, Lichfield. 








OURNALISTIC. — LONDON CORRESPOND- 
ENCE.—A Literary Gentleman in London desires to add to his 
LIST two or three Country or Colonial Papers, for Periodical Letters on 
Literary, Artistic. and General Topics. ‘Terms moderate.—Address L. B., 
care of Messrs. Adams & Francis, Advertising Agents, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

e Purchase of Newspaper Property, beg to announce that the: 

reset, stat eB Newspaper Properties for Disposal, both in on ant 
e Provinces. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ECTURES, READINGS, &c.—A GENTLEMAN 
d of birth and education (an old public schoolman), middle-aged, 
with audible voice and easy delivery, WANTS a Series of ENGAGE- 
MENTS in England, America, or the Colonies. Well known through- 
out all Bngland for writings on Cricket, and has contributed to many 
Newspapers, Magazines, &c., and has often Lectured aS ae on 
various subjects, humorous, instructive, and amusing, and has Read at 
Institutions. Numerous letters, &c., as to ability, from the best world- 
known men in England.—For particulars, Syllabus, &c., apply personally, 
or by letter, to ) Mr. N. Verr, 52, New Bond-street. 


CAMBRIDGE HONOUR- MAN, an experienced 

Teacher and successful Author, receives ONE or TWO BUYS to 
educate with his own for the Public Schools, or otherwise. The House 
ie in one of the healthiest Suburbs of London and is enclosed in a beau- 
tiful Garden of about half an acre. Home Comforts and careful super- 
vision.—Address, in the first instance, B. A., care of Messrs. Adams 
Francis, Advertising Agents, 59, Fleet-street, EC. 


RIVATE TUTOR.—An Oxford First Classman 
desires me ee Be gsesace and Four Modern lengengne, 

















Mathematics (Elementary), seven years’ experience.—K. G. L., care of 
May’ s Advertising Offices, 159, Piceadilly. 

A LADY, Cambridge Honour Certificate, 

PREPARES PUPILS for the CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 


EXAMINATIONS, in English History, Literature, and Composition ; 
French and Latin.—Address M., care of Mr. Chapple, Bookseller and 
Stationer, George-street, Plymouth, 


NIVERSITY HALL, Gordon-square, W.C.— 
STUDENTS of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, London, RESIDE in 
the HALL, under Collegiate discipline. The Hail has been approved a” 
the Secretary of State for India asa peed of residence for selected cand! 
dates for the Indian Civil Service. Full iculars as to rent of rooms, 
fees, &c., on application to the Principal or ay at the Hall. 
_ *& A. wu URTZBURG, Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, L LON DON. —LECTURES to 

LADIES.—The CLASSES will RE-OPEN on MONDAY, October 
10th, at 5, Observatory-avenue, Campden-hill, W. (close to the High- 
street Kensington Station aa Vestry Hall). —For prospectuses and all 
gardens, NW. apply to the Secretary, Miss Scumirz, 20, Belsize-park- 
gardens, 


SLE of WIGHT PROPRIETARY COLLEGE, 
APLEY, near Ryde. —The WINTER TERM will commence on 
FRIDAY, September 16th. — Fall particulars from the Rey. Canon 











RIGHTON COLLEGE 


Principal—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., St. John's College, Cambridge. 
The NEXT TERM will commence on TUESDAY, September 20th. 
F. W. MADDEN, M_R.A.8., Secretary. 


‘THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
Spring-grove, Middlesex, W. —— under the auspices of the 
late Richard Cobden).—Latin, French, German, and Natural Science 
pr ene every Boy, in addition to Mathematics ; Greek on the C! 
€ 0 

Two — for Practical Science, large Gymnasium, Baths, with 
Hot and Cold Water. 

Each Boy has a separate Bed-Roo 

Terms, 70, 80, and 90 Guineas, pce 

The NEXT TERM commences MONDAY, September 19th. 

Particulars of the Entrance and Leaving Sc paeeinge on application. 

Apply to the Head Master, H. R. Lapett, M.A 


BEDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES, 8 and 9, 
York-place, Portman-square, London.—The SESSION will begin 
on THURSDAY, October 13th. A COURSE of LECTURES on LOGIC 














HE FRENCH and GERMAN LANGUAGES.— 

A FOREIGN GENTLEMAN, at present engaged in Teaching in 

ages and Private Families, has TWO HOURS TWICE a WEEK at 

his dis 1. Visits within 20 miles of London.—S., Mr. Broadbent, 
Bookseller, Highgate, N. 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS.—Boys care- 
fully prepared.—Carshalton House, Surrey. 








GENTLEMAN would be glad to meet witha 
PRIVATE TUTOR who could assist him in acquiring a know- 

ledge of English Literature.—Address H. L. Garnpiner & Son, 20, Princes- 
street, , Cavendish-square. 
ATRICULATION of the UNIVERSITY of 
LONDON, JANUARY, 1882.—A CLASS in all the Subjects of 

this EXAMINATION will “a held at Guy's Hospital, commencing 
MONDAY, October 10. The Class is not confined to Students of the 
fore For particulars A to the Dean, Guy's Hospital, Lon- 

on 








ARIS.—Mme. HAVET’S SUPERIOR LADIES’ 

SCHOOL, 6, Rue de Lonchamps, Trocadéro.—Parisians forming 

the majority, English Pupils have constant opportunities of speaking 

French, and means of prosecuting the Studies which they have begun in 

England, as they are regularly instructed in Languages, Literature, 

History, &c., all of which are taught through French by skilled Masters 
and Governesses.— ospectus on application. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—SCHOOL. 
—The NEXT TERM will commence on SEPTEMBER 27th.— 
Prosp may d from the Oftice, Gower-street, W.C. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


INACRE PROFESSORSHIP of PHYSIOLOGY 

4 in the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD. — The ELECTORS for the 

Linacre Professorship of Physiology intend to ELECT a ha nig yg to 
XT. 

















nd or LITERARY ASSISTANT, — A 
late Member of Cambridge University desires POST as above toa 

Mibleman, Gentleman, or M.P. Has censiderable acquaintance with 
reat literature, and could be of essential service.—Address ALPua, 
~torrlano-avenue, London, N.W. 


ARTNERSHIP or SHARE in First-Class 
WEEKLY JOURNAL, just starting. Secure Circulation and 
i ugh business management assured. High social position and 

uence. Suit gentleman of family. Full particulars in interview.— 
titres Evrron, Reynolds's Library, Ladbroke-grove, W. 


HALF- PAY or RETIRED OFFICERS.— 
There will be a VACANCY presently in the Editorial Staff of 
“ on Journal of the highest position, to fill which the services of a 
et, capable of acting as Assistant- Editor, and acqaainted 
fidnilitary matters, will be ie: —Address, stating particulars, 
hoy ea care of W. W. Young, Esq., Solicitor, 113, Newgate 
. 
my. and - ble of acting as Assistant Naval Editor, will be RE- 
SENTLY on the staff of a London Journal of the ie 
a = Stating particulars by leter to Dera, care of 
STEAM 


, Eaq., Solicitor, 118, Newgate-street, E.C. 
Ts NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS, 

PRINTERS, BOOKBINDERS, &c.—Extensive PREMISES TO 
227, together or separate. Substantially built for Machinery or Stock 


‘very Floor. Splendid mea or other Oftices.—Victoria House 
tere street, Strand, W. ; 


































NAVAL OFFICERS RETIRED on HALF- 
PAY.—The SERVICES of a GENTLEMAN acquainted with the 




























PRINTING G.—NEWSPAPERS and PERIODICALS by 
tnt ROTARY MACHINES. General Printing in all Branches. 
Printing Works, 14, Whitefriars-street, London, B.C. 
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succeed the = Dr. Rolleston, in the month of NOVEMBER NE 
are to forward their Names and testimonials 
acne NOV. EMBER 1 Ist, to the Warpen of Merton College, Oxford, and 
to endorse the words ‘‘ Linacre Professorship ’’ on the Envelopes enclosing 
such application. 
A Paper, containing Extracts from the Statutes regulating the Pro- 
y be d from the CLarxenvon Press Depository, 116, 





ma 
High-street, Oxford. 


YHE MASON SCIENCE COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM.—SESSION 1881-82. 
1. DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
The SESSION will commence on MON DAY, the 3rd of October, 1881. 
Students under sixteen years of age will be required to pass a Pre- 
liminary Examinatio; 





2. EVENING CLASSES. 

These will commence on WEDNESDAY, the 5th ros per teoets 1881. 
The Calendar of the ensuing Session t ion as to 
the aim and objects of the College, and the Courses bj tee tion, is now 
ready, and may be pone ao from the a Messrs. Cornish Bro- 


thers, Bir Bow 
G ORGE H. MORLEY, , Secretary. — 


OLLEGE and GRAMMAR SCHOOL, AUCK- 
LAND, NEW ZEALAND.—A HEAD MASTER is REQUIRED 
for this Institution. He must have graduated in Honours at one of the 
leading Universities in the United Kingdom, and had experience and 
success as a Master in some important Public School. The salary will 
be 7001. per annum, without house allowance, but with a capitation fee 
of 10s. for every Pupil paying sehool fees. 1501. will be allowed for 
ge money tothe colony. The following gentlemen have —— 

to act as a Commission for the selection of the Master:—Professo! 
Blackie, of Edinburgh, Professor Jowett, of Oxford, Arthur Sidgwick, 
Esq.. of Oxford, and the Kev. J. M. Wilson, Clifton College. Intending 
Candidates can obtain of the undersigned application forms and printed 
statement, giving further particulars as to the School and conditions of 

the 2g merge ve ee age must be made on the forms, an 
sent in on or be! 30th, to Waurer Kenwawar, New 

SS Offices, 7, We --4 Chambers, London, 8, W. 














will be given by W. C. Coupland, M.A.—Prospectuses, with particulars 
of Sch hi g, &c., may be nets at the College. 
F. KENSINGTON, Hon. Sec. 


F{YDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 116, 
Gloucester-terrace, Hyde Park. 
The JUNIOR TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER léth. 
a SENIOR TERM NOVEMBER lst. 
Preapeotanes. containing Terms, Names of Professors, &c., may be had 
an app ication tot the > Lap Restvent. 


THE MISSES A. and R. LEECH’S SCHOOL for 
LITTLE BOYS will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, September 27th, at 
65, Kensington Gardens-square, Hyde Park, W. 


EATH BROW SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS. 
—The SESSION re begins SEPTEMBER 22nd. Classics, 
G. Washington Kilner, M.A. Lond.; Mathematics, John Bridge, M.A. 
a, Boys pre — for A, Public Schools; Girls == the Higher 
Kindergarten for Day "Pu Londo pectus on 

application to Mrs. ‘Cam, Heath Brow, Hampstead, a. 


TRATFORD-ON-AVON.—TRINITY COLLEGE 

SCHOOL.—The Warden, RICHARD F. CURRY, M.A, is assisted 

by Seven Resident Graduate Masters. Special attention paid to Modern 

Languages. Classical and Modern Sides. Special Classes for the Army 

Examinations. Junior Department for Young Boys. Exhibition to the 

Universities of 60/. per annum. Large Playing-Fields, Gymnasium, 
Fives Courts, , &o. Tr Terms, 50 and 60 Guineas.—Apply to the Warpen. 

















],OLKESTONE. — Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, 

MA. (Oxon.), PREPARES PUPILS for the Universities, W: ool 

wich, and Sandhurst. Success at all the recent Military Examinations. 
—Prospectuses at Sranrop' 's, 55, Charing Cross. 


(TUITION at ST. LEONARDS- ON- SEA.- -_ ‘MAR- 

RIED CLERGYMAN (M.A. Oxon.), without Family, has VACAN- 
CIES for PUPILS to prepare for Public Schools or Universities. All 
former Pupils have passed successfully. Only Three received. Com- 
fortable Home; a few minutes from the Sea. Highest references.— 
Address Rey. R. Howarp, 7, Church-road, St. Leonards-on- Sea. 


DUCATION.—Cavendish House, Cav endish-2 road, 

St. John's-wood, N.W. _ESTABLISHMENT for DAUGHTERS of 

GENTLEMEN of rank and position. Eminent Professors and Resideut 

French and German Governesses.— Prospectuses may be obtained of 
Lamuorn Cock, Esq., » 23, He Holles- street, Oxford-street. 


MES. M McKIM, assisted by JOSEPH McKIM, B.A., 

French and German Ladies and Visiting Sentine, 
offers a oem h EDUCATION and a comfortable Home for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Terms, 100 Guineas inclusive.—Sunny 
Bank, W: ilmelow,, & near Alderie y» Cheshire. 


ISS GALE, Certificated Student of Girton 
College (Mathematical poo), RECEIVES R ESTDEN T and 
NON-RESIDENT PUPILS to EDUCATE thoroughly. Prep: 
University, Local, and Higher Local Examinations. NE SX 
begins THURSDAY, 1oth September. —8, Compton-terrace, brighton. 


> 
QLITARY and CIVIL SERVICE EXAMIN A- 
TIONS. —There is a Department in eyo with BLAIK LODGE 
SCHOOL, Polmont Station Stirlingshire, for PREPARING PUPILS for 
the above EXAMINATI . During the past year the following 
Honours have been gained : —Three Appointments to Woolwich Academy, 
including the First Place; Seventh in the Indian Civil Service Examina- 
tion, &c.—Full particulars on application to the Heap Masrer. 


S!: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOS PITAL and 
COLLEGE 
The WINTER SESSION will begin on MONDAY, October 3, 1881. 
Students can reside in the College, within the Hospital Wards, subject 
to the College Reguiations.—For further particulars apply, personally or 
by letter, to the Wanrpen of the College, the College, St. Bartholomew's 


Hospi 
A Handbook forwarded on application. 
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“s BARTHOLOM EW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCIENCE. 


TWU SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of 130/. each, tenable for One Year, 
will be Competed for on September 26th, and three succeeding days. One 
of the value of 1301. will be awarded to the best candidate at this 
Examination under twenty years of age, if of sufficient merit. For the 
other candidates must be under tw« nty- five years of age. 

The Subjects of Examination are Physics, Chemistry, Botany, and 

Zoology. 
The Jeaffreson Exhibition will be competed for atthesame time. The 
Subjects of Examination are Latin, Mathematics, and any two of the 
three following languages, Greek, French, German. This is an Open 
Exhibition, of the value of 50l. 

Candidates must not have entered to the Medical or Surgical Practice 
of any Metropolitan Medical School. 

The successful candidates will be required to enter at St. Bartholomew 
Hospital in the October succeeding the Examination. 

For particulars application may be made to the Warpen of the 
College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 


St BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 


COLLEGE. 











CLASSES FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 

TWO CLASSES are held at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in each Year, 
for the convenience of Gentlemen whoare preparing for the Matriculation 
Examination at the University of London—from October to January, and 

March to June. 
Fee for the Course of Three Months, 10/. 10s. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION 

A CLASS is held in the Subjects required for the Preliminary Scien- 
tific Examination, and includes all the Subjects and Practical Work, as 
follows :— 

BOTANY—The Rev. G. Henslow, M.A. Cantab.; Lecturer on Botany to 
the Hospital. 

ZOOLOGY and COMPARATIVE ANATOMY—Norman Moore, M.D. 
Cantab.; Lecturer on Comparative Ans etd to the Hospital. 

CHEMISTRY—H. E. Armstrong, Ph.D. F 

MECHANICAL and NATURAL P HILOSOP HY — Donald M‘Alister, 
M.B., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Demonstrator of 
Natural Philosophy to the Hospital. 

Fee for the whole Course ‘(to Students of the Hospital), 
others, 10/. 10s. 

FIRST AND SECOND M.B. EXAMINATIONS 

SPECIAL CLASSES in the Subjects Srneese for these Examinations 
are held by the Lecturers. Fee (inclusive), 7/. 7s. 

M.D. EXAMINATION. 

A CLASS in Logic for this Examination is held by W. GRAHAM, M.A., 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin 

These Classes are not confined to Students of the Hospital. 


r ARS s 
| OYAL COLLEGES of PHYSICIAN 
SURGEONS of EDINBURGH. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the Preliminary Examinations in 
General Education by the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Edinburgh, during the Session 1881-1582, will be held on the following 
days, beginning each day at 12 o'clock :— 

SATURDAY, October 15, and MONDAY, October 17,1881. TUESDAY, 
April 11; WEDNESDAY, April 12; THURSDAY, April 13; FRIDAY, 
July 7; SATURDAY, July 8; and MONDAY, July 10, 1882. 

Intending Students of Medicine are reminded that they are required 

to pass the ‘above Examination, or one of those recognized by the Gene- 
ral Medical C — as equivalent to it, before they can be registered as 
Medical Studen 

Information eg to the Subjects of Examination and Books prescribed 
will be obtained by application to the officer of either College 
DANIEL RUTHERFORD HALDANE, 

President of Royal College of Physicians. 
FRANCIS BRODIE IMLACK, 
President of Royal College of Surgeons. 


81. 8s.; to 





and 





_ September, 1881. 
WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UN IVERSITY 
MANCHESTER—SESSION 1881-2. 
1. DEPARTMENT of ART and LAW. 
2. DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ENGINEERING. 

The SESSION will commence in these Departments on TUESDAY, 
October 4. Students will be admitted on and after WEDNESDAY, 
September 28. Candidates for admission must not be under fourteen 

ears of age, and those under sixteen will be required to pass a Pre- 
iminary Examination in English, Arithmetic, and Elementary Latin, to 
be held on the 30th of September. 

3. DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE and SURGERY. 

The SESSION will commence on SATURDAY, October 1. Students 
are required before entering to have passed one of the Preliminary Exa- 
minations prescribed by the General Medical Council. 

4. EVENING CLASSES. 

The SESSION wil! commence on MONDAY, October 10. New Students 
will be admitted on the WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY 
preceding, between 6.30 and 9 p.m, 

Prospectuses of the several Departments may be obtained at Mr. 
Cornisun’s, Piccadilly, and at other Booksellers in Manchester; and they 
will be forwarded from the College on application. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


yING’S COLLEGE, LONDON, — The THEO- 
- LOGICAL DEPARTMENT.—NEW STUDENTS must present them- 
selves on TUESDAY, October 4. 
Classes are held both in the Morning and Eyening. 
The College Theological Testamur can be obtained by— 
. Graduates in Arts of any British University, in Three Terms. 
B. Associates of the General Literature Department of King’s 
College, in Six Terms. 
C. All duly qualified persons of 21 years of age, in Six Terms. 
There are also Preparatory Classes for those wishing to pass the 
Entrance Examination. 
For the Prospectus apply, personally or by post-card, to J. W. Cun- 
NINGHAM aq. -» Becretary. 





















N.—DEPAR TMENT 


STUDENTS 





ING’S COLLEGE, L ON DO 
of GENERAL LITER: AT URE and SCIENCE.—NEW 8 
will be admitted on TUESDAY, October 4. 

This Department is inte nded to prepare Students (1) for the Univer- 
sities, Holy Orders, the Bar, and other Professions; (2) for the Indian 
Services ; and (3) for the Military and Civil Service Examinations, 

For the Prospectus apply, personally or by post-card, to J. 
NINGHAM, Esq., 

= , 7 
ING’S COLLEG E, “LON DON.— 
of ENGINEERING and AP PL scat ie ENC 
will be admitted on TUESDAY, October 

The Course of Study peovi ides Practical Gebueetioa for those who intend 
to engage in Engineering, Surveying, Arc where ge Telegraphy, and the 
higher branches of Chemical and Manufacturing 

For the Prospectus apply, personally or by so -card, to J. W. Cun- 
NINGHAM, Esq., Secretary 


ING’S COLLEGE, 


. Cun- 








DEPARTMENT 


.—NEW STUDENTS 

















LONDON.—The EVENING 
CLASSES.—These Classes will REOPEN on MONDAY, October 10, 

in the New Testament, Greek Testament, Latin, Greek, Anci History, 
French, German, Hebrew, Italian, Spanish, English History, Geography, 
Arithmetic, Writing, Mathematics, Commerce, Drawing, Elementary 
and Practical Chemistry, Mechanics, Physiolog ixperimental and 
Applied Physics, Zoology, Logic, Political Economy, Mineralogy, 
Geology, Law, Metallury and Practical Metallurgy, Fine Arts, Harmony, 
Vocal Music, and Public Speaking. 

For the Prospectus apply, personally or by post-card, to J. W. Cun- 
NINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 















y ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The SCHOOL.— 
NEW PUPILS will be admitted on TUESDAY, September 20. 
There are Four Divisions :— 

Upper Classical School, intended to prepare Pupils for the Uni- 
souuee for the Theological, General Literature, and Medical Depart- 
ments of the College, and for the Learned Professions. 

2. Upper Modern School, intended to prepare Pupils for General and 
Mercantile Pursuits, for the Department of Engineering in the College, 
and for the Mili y Academies. 

3. The Middle School comprises several Classes, each with its Classical 
and Modern Division. for Pupils who are too old for the Lower but not 
sufficiently advanced for the Upper School. 

4. Lower School.—This Division includes Boys over Eight Years of 
Age, and is intended to prepare them to enter the Senior Divisions. 

For the Prospectus apply, personally or by post-card, to J. W. Ccy- 
NINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


* | GT. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 





Hyde Park Corner, 

The WINTER SESSION will commence bs MONDAY, October 3rd, 
ope = Introductory Address by Mr. J. WARRINGTON HAWARD, 
at4 
T ne W illiam Brown 100/. and 40/. Exhibitions are open to all Perpetual 
Students. 

The Two Brac kenbury Prizes of 30/. each, Sir Charles Clarke's Prize, 
the Thompson Medal, the Treasurer's, Brodie, Acland, Johnson, and 
General Proficiency Prizes are Open to all Students. 

The Appointments of House Physician and House Surgeon, of which 
there are Four, tenable each for One Year, are awarded by Competition, 
and no charge is made by the Governors of the Hospital for Board or 
Residence, 

Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor Appointments are given 
without extra Fees. 

A Prospectus of the School and further information may be obtained, 
by personal application, between 1 and 3 P.a., or by letter addressed to 
the Dean at the Hospital. 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL.—The WINTER 

SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, October 3, with an INTRO- 
DUCTORY ADDRESS by Dr. R. DOUGL AS POWELL. —The Medical 
School, which has lately been considerably Enlarged, provides the most 
complete means for the Education of Students preparing for the Uni- 
y of L ~ ey the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and the other 
sing Bodie 

TWO ENTR ANC E SCHOLARSHIPS, of the annual value of 251. and 
202. per annum, tenable for Two Years, and a Science Scholarship, value 
will be competed for on SEPTEMBER 30th and OCTOBER Ist. 
information may be obtained from the Dean or the KRestpEent 
Mepicat Orricer, at the Hospital. ANDREW CLARK, Dean. 


YHE “AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
531, OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s ies 





50l., 
Further 





UTOTYPE represents Permanent Photography 
with unique powers of artistic expression. AUT is cele- 
brated for its noble Collection of Copies of the OLD MA Re A and for 
numerous fine examples of Modern Art, selected from the Works of Rey- 
nolds, Turner, Poynter, Meissonier, Corot, De Neuville, Burne- Jones, 
Rossetti, Shields, Cave Thomas, &c. 

MUSEO del PRADO, MADRID.—SUBSCRIPTION ISSUE of 397 
AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of PAINTINGS in this celebrated 
Gallery (executed by Braun et Cie., Dornach), under the superintendence 
of the Director of the Gallery. The Work contains 34 Examples of 
Murillo, 48 Velasquez, 11 Raphael,25 Titian, 16 Van Dy 32 Rubens, 
&c., and will be completed in Eight Bi-Monthly Issues. —For particulars 
and terms of Subscription, apply to the Manacer, The Autotype 
Company, 531, Oxford-street. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS by the Autotype and Sawyer Collotype 
Processes 
Employed by the Trustees of the British Museum, Palwographical, 
Numismatical, Archeological, and other Learned Societies, and by the 
leading Publishers in London and Paris. It affords the following 
advantages: — The Prints direct on the paper, with suitable margins, 
ready for binding; the Fac-simile character of the results; the cheap- 
ness for Editions of 250, 500, &c 
To adorn at little cost the Walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces, 
visit the AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 531, Oxford-street, W.C. 
Director of Ww orks, J. R. SAWYER. 
General Manager, W. 8. BIRD. 



























\ ORLAND, GEORGE.—A beautiful Picture by 
4 the above artist, in splendid condition, TO BE DISPOSED OF. 
Size, 19 in. by 25 n the owner's possession 50 years.—May be seen 
at any time, 10 


Albion-road, E., Albion- square, Dalston. 
Forty - FOUR VOLS. GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE, dated from 1732 





TO BE SOLD a Bargain, 10!.— 


Apply y Booxsetcer, 69, Heath-street, Hampstead. 


\ TANTED to PURCHASE, a COMPLETE SET 
of the JOURNALS of the HOUSE of COMMONS.—Henry 


Sornenan & Co., 06 , Piccadilly, London, _ W. 


T° SECOND-HAND 300KSELLERS.— 

WANTED, Works and Life of Oldham (1770)—Tom Brown's Works 
(1760)—Dunton's Life and Errors (1818)— Marvell's Works (1776)—Stilling- 
fleet's Irenicum (1661) —Send particulars to J. 8., 25, Cadogan-terrace, 
Victoria Park, E. 


FE: ARLY 
4 NICLE 
Apply to C. H. 
B YARGAINS for BOOKBUYERS.—CATALOGUES 

of Cheap Second-hand BOOKS, in all cg gee of Literature, 
posted free to Bookbuyers soon as issued by J. W. P. Epwarps, 12, St. 
Werburgh-street, Chester. 


SPAP ERS. — .— LONDON ~ CHRO- 
PAPERS of the Last Century FUR SALE.— 
Eastgate-street, Gloucester. 


NEWS 
and other 
HOMAS 











of Rare and Valuable 

SECOND-HAND BOOKS a County Histories, Books on 
Coins, &¢.) now ready, and sent ec to any Address.—Apply to 
W. P. Besnerr, 3, B ul ll-street, Birmin, gham. 


( LD COINS WANTED.—Send ‘Description and 
Price to G. H. C., 123, Queen Victoria-street, London, E.C. 
+ 


(CATALOGUE (31) 









ASTS of the ELGIN MARBLES in a BOX, 
containing 8 Trays, 45 pieces in all. Three Guinea Removal at 
8, Bedford-terrace, Upper Holloway, N. 





purchaser's risk.— 
S UDIOS, with Suites of Rooms, admirably 
a pees TO BE LET, in the best part of South Kensington.—Par- 
cul of Mr.W. H. Co_usran, Surveyor, 1, Gloucester-terrace, Onslow- 





poste 4 Ss Ww 





T° BE LET, an ART GALLE RY, centrally 


situate in the merchant quarter of a large and wealthy Inland Town. 












The Premises are of modern construction, and suitable for the Sale of 
rried on in thesame.—Apply to H. B., Messrs. Adams & Francis, Adver- 
Fleet-street, London, E.C, 
N MENTS, 1881.—TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from May 2nd 
to the 3lst of October, 1551.—For particulars see Time Tables and Pro- 
grammes issued by the Company. 
JUHN NOBLE, General Manager. 


Works of Art, Art Furniture, &c., and a Business is now being actively 
IDLAND RAILWAY.—TOURIST ST ARRANGE- 
Derby, April, 1581. 





Sales by Auction 
Bibliotheca Sunderlandiana, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON beg to an 

nounce that the FIRST PORTION of this CATALOGUE 4 

ready, and may be had on application, price 5s ‘snow 

Auction Rooms, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C., 
September 7, 1881. 





Fourth Portion of the Stock & Minerals, Fossil s, 
perty of the late Mr. JAMES TEN. NANT. F. Gs. 
JSessor of Geological Mineralogy at King’s College, London, 


aid a ta 
R. J. C. STEVENS has received instructions 
from the Executors to SELL by AUCTiON, at his G ca Rooms, 
38, King-street, Covent- ‘garden, on MONDAY and TUESDAY, Septem 
recisely each day, the FOU RT ~4 
K of ERALS, FOSSILS, &c., the Prope 
TENNANT, FOS. removed foe hee vo 


‘~ 





TOCK 
the late Mr. JAMES 
No. 149, Strand, W.C. 

On view the Saturday prior, 
Catalogues had. 


from 10 till 3, and morning of Sale, an 





FRIDAY NEXT.—Photographic Apparatus, Tools, de, 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTIoy, 


! 

\ at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-; rarden 

NEXT, September 16, at half-past 12 o'clock prec cisely, Seat 

SCOPES and OBJECTS for DITTO ~Telescopes—Chemical Balance 

Oertling—Aneroid Barometers—Race Glasses—Cameras and ‘tea 

Ross, Dallmeyer, and other good makers—Tents, Dishes, Printing id 

Frames, Stands, &c.—Mechanical Tools— Bicycles—Telegraph lone 

ments and quantity of Telegraph Wire—and Miscellaneous Property, 
On view after 2 o'clock the day prior and morning 

Catalogues had. . of Sale, and 


NORFOLK.—HINGHAM. — Furniture — Plate — Eight im. 
portant Pictures by Alfred Priest (one;of the Painter of the 
Norwich School)—Drawings, Etchings, Engravings—1,0 
Volumes of Books—Gold, Stiver, and Copper Coins—Collections 
of Shells and Minerals—Early "English and Oriental Pottery 
and Porcelain—Table Services—Glass, Linen, and Householi 
Effects. 
JJ ESSRS. SPELMAN have received instructions 
from the Executors of Miss MARY PRIEST (deceased) to SELL 
AUCTION, on TUESDAY, September 13, the entire EFPECTS 
einenaas the late RESIDENCE of the deceased at Hingham, three 
miles from Hardingham Station on G.E.R. 
Catalogues (6d. each) may be had of Messrs, Spelman, Norwich ani 
Yarmouth. 


NORFOLK. — HONINGHAM VICARAGE. — Valuabe 
Library of Books; comprising about 1,000 Volumes in Divinity, 
and other Standard Literature, including Sir James Smits 
Copy of Curtis's Botanical Magazine, with his Marginal Note 
— Valuable Sets of Library Books and Works of Referenc, 
Old Bibles, §c.—Furniture and other Effects, 


N ESSRS. SPELMAN have received instructions 
from the Executors of the Rev. THOS. LYON FELLOWR 
(deceased) to SELL by AUCTION the above EFFECTS, on THURSDAY, 
September 22 
Catalogues may be had of Messrs. Spelman, Norwich and Yarmouth, 




















es. Decorations, and the Patent (Whitturn’s Process), 
Two Days’ Auction. —Sale of handsome Doors, Panels, Ward- 
robe Fronts, and Manufactured Articles, including the Work 
which obtained Honourable Mention at the Paris Exhibition 
in 1878; together with the well-seasoned choice cut Boards 
Veneers, §c. 
N R. W. EMERY will SELL the above at the 
Works, Guildford, Surrey, on TUESDAY, September 2, ai 
WEDNESDAY, September 21, in consequence of dissolution of parter- 
ship. Catalogues of the Avcrionrrr, Guildford. The Patents for Eag- 
land and America may be purchased by private treaty. 











The Library of the late RICE RICHARD CLAYTON, By, 
of Hedgerley Park, Bucks, 


\ ESSRS. PRICKETT, VENABLES & CO. ar 
Bi instructed to SELL by AU ‘CTION, on the Premises, as above, a 
WEDNESDAY, September 21, at 12 o’clock precisely, the valuable COL- 
LECTION of BOOKS, consisting of nearly 2,000 volumes, and comprising, 
amongst others, Montfaucon’s L’ ‘Antiquité Expliquée, avec le Supple 
ment, 15 vols. folio—Clarendon’s Rebellion, Life, and Miscellaneow 
Tracts, 5 vols. folio—Bell’s British Theatre, 40 vols.—Johnson's Poets, 

5 vols.—CEuvres de Voltaire, 33 vols.—many Fine Editions of French 
and Italian Classics, and the best Editions of Standard English «uthon, 
the whole bein, y handsomely bound. 

On view , September 16. Catalogues may be obtained of the 
Auctioneers, 62, Chancery-lane, W.C., Highgate, and Barnet. 
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Rare and valuable Books, 


lO BE SOLD by AUCTION, by Mr. THOMAS 
WALKER, at the De Grey Rooms, in ‘the City of York, on TUES 
DAY, September 13, at 11 o'clock in the Forenoon precisely, 4 lage 
COLL ECT ION of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS, the Library of te 
late LEONARD THOMPSON, Esq., of Sheriff Hutton Park, Yor, 
chiefly collected in the last century. In the Collection is a very fixe 
Copy of the Fourth Edition of Shakespere, and a large number of the} 
Original Editions of Plays, 1670-1720, bound in 13 vols. 4to., and another 
series in Syo., and of a later date, in 30 vols. There are also some uke 
Illustrated Works in French and Italian, including a very fine Set af] 
Callot’s Etchings 

On view Monday, September 12, from 12 to 5, and from 9 o'clock 02 

the morning of the Sale, by production of Catalogues only. 
6d. each, may be had at the Auctioneers’ Office, New-street, York. 
August 12, 1881 W. & E. GRAY, 75, Petergate, York 
——_—_—— 


N the BUILDER (4d. ; by post, 43d.) for Views of House in Bross; 
Abbey Gateway. Lristol ; Master's House, Shrews bury School (wit 
Plans); New RK. C.C burch. arychurch ; and National Theatre, 
Jubilee of British Association—Decoration in Vienna, 1851, a Centen 
—Kights of Vendors—Serpent Mounds—Electricity and Power, &: 
46, Catherine-street, and all Newsmen. 


; oR, oR A CLE 
a Weekly Journal of Response, Research, and Reference, 
sisting of Answers to Correspondents. Weekly Numbers, 1d.; Month 


























EDL&ZVAL STREET ARCHITECTURE.—% 

















Parts, 6d.; Half-yearly Volumes, 5s. 
“T never read your useful weekly without profit and pleasure, f 
often with amazement at the various and recondite information 


veyed.”’—Dr. E. Cobham Brewer. 

The SEPTEMBER Part (now ready) contains Articles on Colouy 
Academical Hoods—Proof-reading (illustrated )—Photo-Etching= 
Isaacs Menken, Circus Rider and ge t—Sheridan’s ‘‘ Man- ty ae, viting 
on Writing a Biography—J. F. Maurice—The Origin of Writt® 
Heart Affections—How Opium is  amoked— How to Become 8’ 
Minstrel, &c. 

Selected Lists of Books on Thirty Subjects, including Italian,4? 
Lives of Saints, English Literature and its History. 

Special attention is directed to the Library and Legal Departments 

H, I, Infield, 160, Fleet-atveet. 
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EAN STANLEY: Recollections and Impressions 
D of. By F ARNOLD.—See TIME, for SEPTEMBER, price 1s. 
to an. Kelly & Co. 57, Great Queen-street, London, W.C.; and ‘at all Book- 
iUE isnoy sellers’ and Railway Stations. . 


Crown 8vo. price 5s. 
[OROTHY's TROTH, and other Poems. By E. 
RIDGWAY. 
Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington-street. 





—_— ~ . . 
IME, — SEPTEMBER Number now publishing, 
T rice 1s.—Contents : Recollections and Impressions of Dean Stanley. 
’ ce By FP arnold.—The Hand on the Latch. By W. W. Fenn.—The Illegiti- 
, the Pro. vie Drama. By Dutton Cook.—Tired. By Henry 8. Leigh.—At a 
7.8., Pro gountry House in Touraine.—Madame Modjeska.—The Playgrounds of 
ondon, Europe. With Double-Page Illustration by A. Bryan.—Suphy ; or, the 
4 ‘Adventures of 2 Savage. By Violet Fane.—France in the East. By 














Tuctions yes Scudamore, C B. — Childish Children. — Evenings on the 

Tuctions =. By a Peripatetic Philosopher. 

, September Kelly & Co. 57, Great Queen-street, London, W.C ; and at all Book- 

RTH POR- [ cellers’ and Railway Stations. 

Property of 

is residence, Now ready, in royal 8vo. price One Shilling, 

of Sale, ani LECTURE on the ELECTRICAL DIS- 

—— CHARGE, its Forms and its Functions. Delivered before the 
British Association at York, on 5th September, 1881. By WILLIAM 

ools, dec, pOTTISWOODE, D.C.L. LL.D. President of the Royal Society. 

JCTION London: Longmans & Co. 

J IN, —— 

a Now ready, Vol. X1I.—EGYPTIAN TEXTS. 

+ ECORDS of the PAST; being English Trans- 

oe Prist lations of the Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments. Published 

raph le ander the sanction of the Society of Biblical Archeology. Edited by 

Property. § BIRCH, LL.D. With an Index to the Contents of the Series. Cloth, 

of Sale, and * Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, London. 

~ Eight im Eleventh Edition, post free, 1s. 

nters of the R. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the 


only Successful Method of Curing this Disease. By ROBERT G. 


sings—10 
ings—1,00) F.C.8., &c, 5, Bulstrode-strect, Cavendish- 


~(% WATTS, M.D. F.R.S.L. 
Collections ¢quare, London, w. 





7 Pottery London : C. Mitchell & Co. Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 
neh NGLO-AMERICAN METHOD; or, a New and 
structions Infallible System to LEARN in Three Months how to Read, 


sed) to SELL Write, and Pronounce Correctly the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By J. DE 
re EFFECTS @ FALLON, B.A. K.L.H. Cloth, 8vo. pp. 791, price 8s. 
ngham, three Loadon: Dulau & Co. 37, Soho-square. 





Norwich ani . 
KIRKESS PHYSIOLOGY. 
— Valuable Tenth Edition, Revised, with 420 Illustrations, post 8vo. lds. 
x Divmiy, | KIRKES'S HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By 
mes Smith's W. MORRANT BAKER, F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Physiology and 


al Ni Asistant-Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and Surgeun to the 
rginal Notes @ Byelina Hospital for Sick Children. 

f Reference, The Chapter on the Chemical Composition of the Human Body has 
deen in great part Rewritten, and the Text has been much altered in 
5 +f many others, especially the Chapters on the Blood, Circu‘ation, Respira- 
structions % tion, Digestion, and the Nervous System. 


FELLOWES *," About 60 New Illustrations have been added. 
THURSDAY, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Yarmouth. 
—— Price 5s. 


’ 7 
n’s Process), postin E, a MARTYR, and other POEMS. 
anels, Ward- By JOHN BRENT, F.S.A., 
ing the Work Author of ‘ Village Bells,’ ‘ Atalanta," &c. 
is Exhibition “«Justine’ is a poem which, fifty years ago, would have at once made 
cut Boards the author's reputation. The ‘ Hymn to Venus’ owes nothing at all tc 
the modern antique, it is entirely original. The writer is equally happy 
in his shorter pieces—‘I am my Mother's Maid,’ which without the 
yve at the alightest hesitation recalls Wordsworth’'s best manner ”’ 
smber 2, aii | Westminster Review for Aprii, 1881. 
ion of partner “Justine, the heroine of the poem before us, is Mr. Long’s Virgin 
tents for Eng-@ Martyr stepped from her golden frame, and moving amongst us, with 
words of ineffable sweetness on the pure lips that have drunk from 
sorrow’s bitterest cup, and the aureola of Sainthood on the girlish head 
that has won the crown of thorns.”—Dover Telegraph. 





YTON, By, “In the story of ‘Justine’ a grand picture is given of a noble 
Christian Martyr maiden.’’—Boston Independent. 
& CO. are “Thestory is tender and pathetic, and the execution at once dramatic 


and poetical. The delightful volume is exquisitely bound in white and 

es, a8 ys gold.” —Derbyshire Courier. 

bye rising, @ | Mt. Brent is more than an erudite antiquary, he has a natural wealth 

wae -r Supple of flowing fancy, end a charming tenderness of touch.”’—Leisure. 
Miscellaneous | Also, by the same Author, 


chon CANTERBURY in the OLDEN TIME. 


nglish .sutbots, Second Edition, price 12s. 6d. 
obtained of the Simpkin & Marshall, London. 
net. 











— W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 
_ THOMAS NEW BOOKS. 


York, on TUBS 
large! 
























y, a 
Library of the 


he SECOND EDITION REMODELLED, 
on Park, " 


‘i M + + 
n is a very fe RANTL-VINES 5S BOTANY.— An ELEMEN- 
- number of the > TARY TEXT-BOOK of BOTANY. By Professor PRANTL. Edited 
ito., and another yH.S VINES, D.Sc. M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Christ's College, 
e also some nie Cambridge. With 275 Woodcuts. Second Edition, entirely Kemodelled. 
very fine Set if Demy 8vo. cloth, 9s. [This day. 


9 o'clock 08 a 
iy ‘cuales NJURIOUS INSECTS, a MANUAL of. With 


7 Methods of Prevention and Remedy for their Attacks to Food Crops, 
aeett Trees, and Fruit. By E.A ORMEROD, F.M.S.,&c. With very 
umerous Illustrations, pp. 364, post 8vo.cloth, 3s. 

We heartily commend this volume to our readers, and hope it will 
speedily find a place upon the bookshelf of every farmer. forester, and 


stergate, York. 
—_—~{ 


TURK.—se 





House in he dorticulturist throughout the kingdom.”’—Live Stock Journal. 
y School ( : Pd recently published ‘Manual of Injurious Insects,’ by Miss 
fheatre, : tod, has at once been placed on the list of text-books at the Royal 
1381, a Centes Agricultural College, C ."'—Manchester Guardian. 
nd Power, &- 
ee 
"3 HE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY of KANT: an 

ference, © troduction to the Study of the ‘Critique of Pure Reason.’ By 

= d.; Month) ARCH. WEIR, B.A. Crown 8yo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


nd pleasure, , 

ion ¢f y 
inforuat# “8 ROYAL RELIEF ATLAS of all PARTS of the 
les on Colowt SE New Style ae en Thirty-one Maps in Relief, Mouated and Framed ina 


whole half bound in 1 vol. 4to. gilt, 21s. 


to-Etching= . . . 

an-tyget ie *” Aiso published in Four Divisions, at 5s. and 6s. each. 
gin of Writ P. ic 

ecome & Ct rospectuses on application. 

Italian, Ans 


Departments ALPINE PLANTS. Painted from Nature by 

- a 1TH; Text by A. W. BENNETT, B.Sc. M.A. Vol. I. Second 
%s.; Vol. II, 25s. (This day. 

W. Swan S hein & Co. Pi 





si 


YUM 





Price 10s. 6d. Sixth Edition (with Charts and Diagrams), 
THE SAILOR’S HORN-BOOK for the LAW of 


STORMS: a Practical Exposition of the Theory of the Law of 
Storms, and its Uses to Mariners in all Parts of the World. By the late 
HENRY PIDDINGTON, President of Marine Courts, Calcutta. 








Now ready, large post 8vo. 540 pages, price 7s. 6d. 
ALF -HOURS with GREEK and LATIN 
AUTHORS, from various English Translations. 
With Biographical Notices. 
By G. H. JENNINGS and W. 8. JOHNSTONE, 
Authors of ‘A Book of Parliamentary Anecdote.’ 

In this work, almost the entire field of ancient classical literature is 
surveyed. In it will be found examples of the most brilliant roa 
of the poets and d i philosoph and historians, of Greece 
and Rome. While intended to prove instructive and interesting to all 
classes of ers, it is also designed to serve as a ing- in schools 
where only a short period can be given to the study of the Classics in the 
original tongues. 

Horace Cox, 346, Strand, London, W.C. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


—_—~>——- 


The PRIVATE SECRETARY. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 








MISSING PROOFS: a Pembrokeshire 
Tale. By M. C. STIRLING, Author of ‘ The Grahams of 
Invermoy,’ &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. lis. 





REATA: What’s in a Name. By 
E. D. GERARD. Newand Cheaper Edition. Complete 
in 1 vol. crown 8vo., 6s. 


BUSH-LIFE in QUEENSLAND; or 
John West’s Colonial Experiences. By A. C. GRANT. 
Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine, 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 21s. 





At HOME in FIJI. Second Edition. 


By C. F. GORDON CUMMING, Author of ‘From the 
Hebrides to the Himalayas.’ New Edition. 2 vols. post 
8vo. with Illustrations and a Map, 25s. 





POST MORTEM. Third Edition. 1s. 





Wo. BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Fourth Edition, 8vo. price 18s. (with upwards of 220 Illustrations), 


REHISTORIC TIMES, as illustrated by Ancient 
Remains, and the Manners and Customs of Modern Savages. By 
Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. F.R.S., &e. 


“The book ranks among the noblest works of the interesting and 
important class to which it belongs,’’—Atheneum. 

** Those who desire a compact and careful review of the whole subject, 
well illustrated, will find it in this volume.’’—Jbid. 

**On the subject of prehistoric archwology it is not only a good book 
of reference, but the best.’’—Nature. 





8vo. price 12s. 


* 
TH E ROMANS of BRITAIN. By HEnrRy 
CHARLES COOTE, F.S.A. 

** One of the most substantial, useful, and reliable contributions to the 
early history of Britain that has yet been produced.''—Reliquary. 

‘It removes a considerable amount of the obscurity in which the 
epoch to which it relates has been involved....The book is very interest- 
ing and most ably written, and will repay a careful study.” 

Trans. of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeological Society. 





Crown S8vo. with Portrait, price 7s. 6d. 


ENE DESCARTES: his Life and Meditations. 

A New Translation of ‘The Meditations.’ With Introduction, 

Memoir, and Commentary. By RICHARD LOWNDES, Author of ‘An 
Introduction to the Philosophy of Primary Beliefs.’ 

“ Exceedingly well adapted to introduce the student to Descartes, and 
through him, to the history of one main development of modern 
thought.’'’—Saturday Review. 

“ More interesting and instructive than many a book of far greater 
pretensions. We consider it well adapted for a popular introduction to 
the historical study of philosophy.’’—dAtheneum. 


London : F. Norgate, 7, King-street, Covent-garden. 





MR. BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG’S NEW NOVEL, 
On Sept. 15, in 3 vols. 


The BONDAGE of BRANDON. 


THE BEST GIFT-BOOK FOR GIRLS. 

This day, Entirely New Edition. Illustrated with agueats 
of 250 New and Original Engravings. Complete = 
tory of Amusements, Studies, and Employments, rice 
6s, extra cloth, richly gilt side, back, and edges, 


The GIRLS’ OWN BOOK. 


THE BEST GIFT-BOOK FOR BOYS. 

This day, Entirely New Edition. Illustrated with 500 De- 
—— and Original Engravings ; comprising—1, Science; 
2, Drawing; 3, Painting; 4, Constructive Wonders; 5, 
Rural Affairs ; 6, Wild and Domesticated Animals; 7, Out- 
door Sports and Indoor Pastimes; 8, Repertory of Home 
Amusements and Healthful Recreations. Price 5s, extra 
cloth, gilt edges, side, and back, 


The ILLUSTRATED BOYS’ OWN 


TREASURY. 








A MOST DELIGHTFUL GIFT-BOOK. 

This day, Entirely New Edition. Illustrated with Several 
Hundred Engravings by Eminent Artists. Written by 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA and other Authors. Price 
3s. 6d. cloth gilt, 


The BOYS’ BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


CHEAP EDITION of MISS HAY’S RECENT NOVEL. 


This day, price 2s. picture boards; 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, uniform 
with ‘Old Myddleton’s Money,’ ‘Nora’s Love Test,’ 
* Hidden Perils,’ &. 


FOR HER DEAR SAKE: a Novel. 


“°TIS GOOD TO BE MERRY AND WISE.”—Old Song 


Illustrated with Hundreds of Comic Cuts, brimful of charac- 
ph and frolic, certain to excite merriment, wit, and 
wisdom. 


This day, price 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth gilt; postage, 4d. 


MERRY and WISE: a Book for all 


Seasons, for both Sexes, and for every Counters pro- 
voking laughter, yielding amusement, and affording joy 
to old and young. 


THREE NEW BOOKS for AUTUMN 
READING. Price 2s. each, picture boards; 2s, 6d. cloth 
gilt; postage, 4d. 

1, A TANGLED SKEIN: a Novel. By ALBANY 
DE FONBLANQUE. 

2. FIFTY YEARS of GREEN-ROOM GOSSIP. 

3. The BLACK FLAG: a Romance. By W. 


STEPHENS HAYWARD, Author of ‘Hunted to 
Death,’ &c. 


London: J. & R. MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe-lane. 











MISS BRADDON’S PENNY EDITION 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S NOVELS. 


The Publishers earnestly appeal to every one en, in 
the education of youth to | before their pupils of both 
sexes the New Cheap Edition o 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S NOVELS, EACH ld, 


abridged and edited, with reverential regard to their peculiar 
merits and characteristics, by a Novelist—MISS BRADDON 
—whose ardent admiration for the great Master of Modern 
Fiction has made the task a labour of love. 





MISS BRADDON’S EDITION OF SIR W. SCOTT'S NOVELS, 
Price 1d. Complete, 


WAVERLEY. 


Also ready, Uniform, price 1d. each Complete :— 
GUY MANNERING. ld. 
ROB ROY. ld. 
OLD MORTALITY. ld. 
The BLACK DWARF. ld. 
BRIDE of LAMMERMOOR, ld. 
HEART of MIDLOTHIAN, ld. 
IVANHOE. 1d. 
KENILWORTH. 14. 
FORTUNES of NIGEL. 1d. 
PEVERIL of the PEAK. ld. 
The TALISMAN. 1d. 
FAIR MAID of PERTH. 1d. 

Abridged and Edited by M. E. BRADDON, Author of ‘ Lady 
Audley’s Secret,’ &c. 
Also, in 1 vol. price ls.; cloth, ls. 6d.; postage, 4d. 


London: J. & R. MAXWELL; GEO, VICKERS; and 
all BOOKSELLERS, 


} 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


The NEW TESTAMENT in the 


———>— 


ORIGINAL GREEK. The Text Revised by B. F. WEST- 
COTT, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of 
Peterborough, and F. J. A. HORT, D.D., Hulsean Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge: late Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 


THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 


3 vols. post 8vo, 





2 vols. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. each. 


Vol. 1. TEXT. 
Vol. II. INTRODUCTION and APPENDIX. 


authority amongst English scholars.”—Guardian, 





Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Eversley Edition. 





WESTWARD HO! ... 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 10s. 
TWO YEARS AGO ... 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 10s. 
2 vols. Globe 8vo. 10s. 
1 vol. Globe 8vo. 5s, 
ALTON LOCKE ......... 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 10s, 


*,* Other Volumes to follow. 








BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, BART., M.P. F.R.S. D.C.L. 


The ORIGIN and METAMOR- 


PHOSES of INSECTS. With numerous Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Nature Series.) 


On BRITISH WILD FLOWERS 


CONSIDERED in their RELATION to INSECTS. With 
numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. (Nature Series.) 


SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. 


Illustrations. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


POLITICAL and EDUCATIONAL 


ADDRESSES. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


With 





Now ready, Part XIV. Richter—Schoberlechner, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of MUSIC and 


MUSICIANS (A.D. 1450-1881). By Eminent Writers, 
English and Foreign. With Illustrations, Edited by 
GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L. In3 vols. 8vo, Parts I. to 
XIV. 3s. 6d. each. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 21s. each. Vol. I. 
— Vol. Il. IMPROPERIA to PLAIN 


























DEMOSTHENES.—ADVERSUS 
LEPTINEM. Edited by Rev. J. R. KING, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

{[Macmillan’s Classical Series, 





PLATO.— EUTHYPHRO and ME- 


NEXENUS. Edited by C. E. GRAVES, M.A. 18mo. 
Is. 6d. [Macmillan’s Elementary Classics, 





ENGLISH POETS. Selections, with 
Critical Introductions by various Writers, and a General 
Introduction by MATTHEW ARNOLD. Edited by 
H. WARD, M.A. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


Vol. I. CHAUCER to DONNE. 

Vol. II. BEN JONSON to DRYDEN. 

Vol. III. ADDISON to BLAKE. 

Vol. IV. WORDSWORTH to SYDNEY DOBELL. 


“They fill a gap in English letters, and they should 
find a place in every school library. It is odds but they 
will delight the masters and be the pastime of the boys, 
for they constitute a complete anthology of British 

‘try. Mr. Ward is a model editor...... English poetry 
s epitomized, and that so brilliantly and well as to make 
the book in which the feat is done one of the best publi- 
cations of its epoch.”— Teacher, 





MACMILLAN & Co, London, W.C, 


“The Greek Testament as printed by the two Pro- 
fessors must in future rank as the one of highest critical 


A NEW ANALOGY between RE- 


VEALED RELIGION and the COURSE and CONSTI- 
TUTION of NATURE. By CELLARIUS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A TRIP to the BROCKEN. By 


HEINRICH HEINE. Translated by R. McLINTOCK. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NOVELS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWooD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





HINDOO LIFE IN BENGAL. 
Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 305 pp. 7s. 6d. 


THE HINDOOS AS THEY ARE. 


A Description of the Manners, Customs, and Inner Life of Hindoo Society in Bengal, 


By SHIB CHUNDER BOSE. 
With a Prefatory Note by the Rev. W. HASTIE, B.D., Principal of the Gencral Assembly’s Institution, Calcutta, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, 8.W. 





PIdJgtL 
Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 297 pp. 5s. 


A YEAR IN FIJI; 


Or, an Inquiry into the Botanical, Agricultural, and Economical Resourzes of the Colony, 


By JOHN HORNE, F.L.S., &c, 
Published at the request of the Hon. Sir A. H. GORDON, G.C.M.G., Governor of Fiji, &. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, S.W. 





The Circulating Library is kept amply supplied with all important Works of the Present and Past 
Seasons, and includes the most recent Foreign Publications and the newest Music. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 


Comprises an English and Foreign Circulating Library, provided with all the best and newest Literature, a Library of Voca} 
and Instrumental Music, a Reference Library, Reading, Writing, and News Rooms, supplied with the Daily and Weekly 
Journals, Ladies’ Drawing-Room, Dining and Luncheon Rooms, Smoking-Room, and all the appliances and comforts of 


a first-class Club. : ? : se 3 
*,* All the Books in the Library, both English and Foreign, are available for Subscribers without distinction as to 


amounts of Subscriptions; and Subscribers, at their option, may have Volumes of Music instead of Books. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
TOWN. 





































= & 





HALF YEAR, ONE YEAR. 
CLASS &.s. d. £. 8. d. 
A—TWO VOLUMES _... po ine ts 012 0 110 
B—THREE VOLUMES.. ae aes owe 018 0 lll 6 
C—FOUR VOLUMES, delivered free... an 140 $339 
D—SIX VOLUMES ditto oe ~~ 116 0 3 3 0 

E—EIGHT VOLUMES ditto pat ‘idl 28 0 = nee sa 440 . 

And Two Volumes for each additional Guinea per annum. Sets of Books are divided to meet the convenience of 


Subscribers. : / 
Subscribers D and B are entitled to all the Club privileges, including the use of the Reference Library, the Reading 


and Writing Rooms, Ladies’ Drawing-Room, &c., and are also entitled, upon a further payment of Two Guineas per annum, 
to introduce One Friend into the Rooms set apart for Members. 


CLUBS AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 
ONE YEAR, 
CLASS &. & d. 
FP—TWELVE VOLUMES wat 440 
G—TWENTY VOLUMES se a ne. 2 eS 
And Ten Volumes for each additional Three Guineas. 


COUNTRY. 





HALF YEAR, ONE YEAR, 

CLASS &. 8. d. & a. a. 
H—FIVE VOLUMES 140 220 
I—NINE VOLUMES _... 116 0 is ses 3 3 0 
K—TWELVE VOLUMES 28 0 ie aA. 440 
L—FIFTEEN VOLUMES 300 oe 6 5 9 
M—EIGHTEEN VOLUMES 312 0 6 6 0 


Subscription N to Club privileges only, as described above, Two Guineas per annum. 
Subscribers I and K are entitled to all the Club privileges as above. as famil 
Subscribers L and M are entitled to the Club privileges for themselves and for one additional member of the family. 
Boxes for the Conveyanve of Books to Country Subscribers are provided by the Library free of charge. 


THE DINING-ROOMS. 


The Dining-Rooms are open for the supply of Luncheons, afternoon Teas, and Dinners, and Members of the Lib 


will also be able to make arrangements for Dinners to private parties. ss nt 
The Club Dinner, prite 3s. 6d., is served every evening, Sundays included, from 5.30 to 8.30 P.M. 
Cheques and P.O, Orders shuld be made payable to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, the Librarian, who w 


Surther information upon application, 
SURPLUS BOOKS. 


Surplus Copies of important Works withdrawn from circulation for Sale at the lowest curre:t prices. 
List of Surplus Books post free on application. 


THEATRICAL TICKET OFFICE. 


00" 
A Theatrical Ticket Office is now open, at which seats can be booked in advance for all the Operas, T :eatres, and C 
certs, &c, Seats secured by letter or telegram. Special Terins to Subscribers to the Livrary. 


rary 
ill promptly furnish all 


The Septembe’ 








THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Lire), New Bon Street, W. 





Twel 
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~| ~~ MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 














MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY was established in 1842, in order to meet the growing 
demand of the age for a Higher Class of Books than could then be readily obtained on moderate 
terms from the ordinary Circulating Libraries. 


From its commencement the original purpose of the Library has been kept steadily in view. 
The best Books of every shade of opinion, on all subjects of general interest, have been taken in 
large numbers—Hundreds, and in some instances Thousands, of Copies of the Leading Works of 
ata | every Season having been placed in circulation on the day of publication. 


wi The continued prosperity of the Library is in great measure due to the cordial co-operation of 
those Subscribers who desire to promote the circulation of works of sterling interest and merit. In 
the selection of Books great care has been taken to study their wishes, and to make the Library not 
only “ Select,” but comprehensive. 


Additional Copies of all the best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, 
Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, continue to be added as the demand 
increases , and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of all 
|Past | Forthcoming Books of general interest as they appear. 


1. 
































y of Vora) 
ane SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
a Or Two Guineas per Annum for Four Volumes at One Time of the Newest Books, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
For the Free Delivery of Books in every Part of London. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION. 
CLASS A (for the Newest Books). 
renience of Six Months. Twelve Months. Six Months. Twelve Months. 
eReating § «Right Volumes at One Time .. £1 16 O £3 3 O | Fifteen Volumes at One Time .. £3 O O £5 5 
a And Three Volumes for every Additional Guinea per Annum, 
CLASS B (for Older Books), 
Six Months. Twelve Months. Six Months. Twelve Months. 
Twelve Volumes at One Time... £1 16 O £3 3 O | Twenty-five Volumes at One Time, £3 O O £5 5 O 
And Five Volumes for every Additional Guinea per Annum, 
TWO OR THREE FAMILIES IN ANY NEIGHBOURHOOD MAY UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION. 
» family Book Societies and Literary Institutions supplied on Liberal Terms. 
THE SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE. 

the Library 
fe" Revised Lis‘s of Works recently added to the Library, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale 
omen at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded, post free, on application. 
me MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Liuuitep), NEW OXFORD-STREET. 


CITY OFFICE: 2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 





wiina 
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NEW WORKS OF FICTION 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


For SEPTEMBER, price ls. 
CONTAINS A SHORT STORY BY 


RHODA BROUGHTON, 


ENTITLED 


WHAT IT MEANT. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ FASCINATION.’ 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 
By LADY MARGARET MAJENDIE, 


Author of ‘ Fascination,’ &c. 





In 2 vols. crown 8vo. [Just ready. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHORS OF ‘ DAVID 


ARMSTRONG.’ 
A MAN OF THE DAY. 


By the Authors of ‘DAVID ARMSTRONG.’ 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LADYBIRD.’ 


A WILL AND A WAY. 


By Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 
Author of ‘Too Strange not to be True,’ &c. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SUCCESS, AND 
HOW HE WON IT.’ 


FICKLE FORTUNE. 
By E. WERNER, 


Author of ‘ Under a Charm,’ &c. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


«<< Fickle Fortune’ is a fascinating story.’’—St. James's Gazette. 
“Herr Werner has established his claim to ah with those very few 
whose works are, or should be, matters of interest to all readers 


of cultivation throughout —— —Graphic. 


MISS FOTHERGILL'S TWO NEW 
STORIES. 
MADE or MARRED?| ONE OF THREE. 


Price 2s. 6d, Price 2s. 6d. 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITIONS. 


1. The MYSTERY in PALACE GARDENS. By 
Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, Author of ‘ George Geith,’ &c. New and 
Cheaper Edition. In crown 8yo. price 6s. (Just ready. 


2. The RED RAG. By 
Author of ‘ The Giri he Left behind Him,’ &c. 
Edition. In crown 8vo. price 3s. 


HE WOULD BE a SOLDIER. 
of ‘The Red Rag.’ New and Cheaper Edition. 
price 3s. 6d. 


The DAY AFTER DEATH. By 
FIGUIER, Author of ‘The World before the Deiuge,’ &c. 
and Cheaper Edition. In crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


GUILLEMIN’S THE HEAVENS. 


An Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy Edited by J. 
NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.A.S R.S. A New and Revised Edi- 
tion, embodying the latest discoveries in Astronomical Science. 
With over 200 Illustrations. 12s. 








R. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, 
New and Cheaper 


By the Author 


In crown 8yo. 


w 


Louis 
New 


~ 





FRANK BUCKLAND’S CURIOSI- 


TIES of NATURAL HISTORY. The Popular Edition, in 4 vols., 
with Illustrations. The whole Work, l4s.; or each Series separately, 
3s. 6d. 





FRANCATELLI’S COOKERY. 


1. The MODERN COOK. By the late CHARLES 
ELME FRANCATELLI, Maitre d'Hotel to her Majesty In 
8vo. Twenty-fifth Edition. Containing 1,500 Recipes, and 60 
Illustrations. 12s. 


2. The COOK’S GUIDE. 
Modern Cook. Forty-sixth Thousand. 
1,000 Recipes. With Illustrations. 5s, 


3y the Author of ‘ The 


In small 8y9. containing 


RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington-street, 


18, Great Marlborough-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—>—— 


A VISIT to ABYSSINIA: an Account 


of Travel in Modern Ethiopia. By W. WINSTANLEY, late 4th 
(Queen’s Own) Hussars. 2 vols. 21s. 

“Mr. Winstanley may be congratulated upon having produced a 
capital record of travels. The narrative is written in a lively and enter- 
taining style, and abounds in capital character-sketches of the men with 
whom Le, author was brought in contact.’’—Atheneum. 

sag ery pleasant and amusing book.”’—John Bull. 


LIFE in WESTERN INDIA. By 


Mrs. GUTHRIE, Author of ‘Through Russia,’ ‘My Year in an 
Indian Fort,’&e « vols, with Illustrations, 21s. 

“ A charming book, remarkable for the variety and orilliance of the 
pictures which it sets before us. Mrs. Guthrie has a keen eye for scenery, 
and can describe what she sees with much vividness. She is a botanist, 
something of an archeologist, and has more than an ordinary knowledge 
of Indian history; and she notes with a keen interest the life and cha- 
racter of the native population.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CATHARINE of ARAGON, and the 
SOURCES of the ENGLISH REFORMATION. Edited, from the 
French of ALBERT DU BOYS, with Notes, by CHARLOTTE M. 
YONGE, Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,’ &c. 2 vols. 21s. 


CHEAP EDITION of LORD BRACK- 


ENBURY. By AMELIA B,. EDWARDS, Author of ‘ Barbara 
History,’ &c. Forming the New Volume of ‘HURST & BLACKETT’ $ 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 5s. bound and illustrated. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
LITTLE FIFINE. By Mrs. Mac- 


QUOID, Author of ‘ Patty,’ ‘ Beside the River,’ &c. 3 vols. 


TOO FAST to LAST. By John 


MILLS, Author of ‘ The Old English Gentleman,’ &c. 3 vols. 


IVY: COUSIN and BRIDE. By Percy 


GREG, Author of ‘ Errant,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“ There are some clever sketches of journalistic life and character in 
‘Ivy.’ ’—Academy. 
‘*A very cleverly imagined story, cleverly told. A more charming 
heroine than Ivy has rarely been introduced to the world of readers.’ 
Morning Advertiser. 


WANTED, AN HEIR. By C. L. 


PIRKIS, Author of ‘ A Very Opal,’ &e. 3 vols. 
“ A pleasant and interesting novel.’ —St. James's Gazette. 
“Mrs. Pirkis has given us a story with a fresh and unconventional 
heroine. The novel is exceedingly interesting.’’—Academy. 


b 

A MAN’S MISTAKE. By the Author 

of ‘ST. OLAVE’S,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“*A Man’s Mistake,’ like the other novels by the same author, is 

written ina , ay style.’’—Atheneum. 

‘A carefully executed study of provincial life in the well-known 
style of the author of ‘St. Olave's.’ The character-painting is admirably 
done.’’—Academy. 


RESEDA. By Mrs. Randolph, Author 


of ‘Gentianella,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“This story is charmingly told, and promises to be one of the moet 
popule ar of the author's novels.”"—Sunday Times. 
“There is much that is clever in this story, both in the way of 
character-puinting and incident.””—John Bull. 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER. By the 


AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


STRICTLY TIED UP. By the Right 


Hon. A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, M.P. THIRD and CHEAPER 
EDITION. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. bound. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 


Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, FOSTER, 
EN. NIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 








“3 = Nature and Human 


Jonn “Halifax, Gentleman. 

The Crescent and the Cross. By 
Eliot Warburton. 

Nathalie. By Miss recep 

A  Woman’s Though about 
Women. By the _ of 
‘John Halifax.’ 

Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Sam Slick’s Wise Saw: s 


Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. 
A Life for “= ee By the Author 
ef ‘John 


Leigh unt’ 8 Ola t Court Suburb. 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. 

Sam Slick’s Old Judge. 

Darien. By Eliot Warburton. 

Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. 
The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs 
Oliphant. 

The Englishwoman in Italy. 
Nothing New. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax.’ 

Freer’s Life of Jeanne d’Albret. 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 
Burke’s Romance of the Forum. 
Adéle. By Miss 
Studies from Life. 
of ‘ John Halifax 
Grandmother's Money. 

Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. 
Mistress and Maid. By the Author 
of ‘John Halifax.’ 

Les ag By Victor Hugo. 
St. Olaye 

“Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs. 


vanagh. 
“By t the Author 








Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


Norto’ 
Sam Siick’s American Humour. 


Barbara’s History. By Amelia 
B, Edwards. 


Life of Irving. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
No Church. d “ 


Christian’s Mista! By the 
Pome 55 “a John} Hailfax 
ec For! By George Mac 
Donald, LL. Pp ¢ - 
nes. fw Oliphant. 
A Noble Life ‘By the Author of 
‘John Halifax.’ 


a 8 New America. 
obert Falconer. By George Mac 
Donald, LL.D. f ine 

dom. By the 


The Woman’s Ki 
Author of ‘John alifax.’ 
Annals of an roe H Life. By 
ane Be fname D.C 
vi iginbrod. by Geo Mac 
Donald, LL.D. " ait 
By the Author of 


ifax.’ 
Hannah. hy the Author of ‘John 
alifax.’ 


Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 
The Unkind Word. , BY the Author 
of ‘John Halifax. 

A Rose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
= Little Lady. By B. Frances 
“oynter. 
Phebe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Life of en ee — by 
Sir Gibbie. By _ Mac 

Donald, LL.D 
Young Mrs. Jardine, By the Author 
of ‘John Halifax.’ 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


———»—_— 


PROF. PHILLIPS’S GEOLOGY. 


THIRD EDITION, thoroughly Revised, 


al 
A MANUAL of GEOLOGY. By Jony 
PHILLIPS, M.A. F.GS8. F.R.S8., late Prof. of i the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Revised and ‘Edited by ad "ETHERIDGE, 
F.R.S8., Pres. of the Geol. Society, and ER SEELE 
FGS. F.R. 6., of King’s College. In demy 8vo. po te Maps, Tau, 
and Illustrations. (Shortly. ’ 


MR. CRUTTWELL'S CLASSICAL WORKS, 


SECOND EDITION, crown 6vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


a 
1, A HISTORY of ROMAN LITERATURE, 
from the Earliest Period to the Times of the Antonines 
C, T.CRUTTWELL, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, = 
Head Master of Malyern College. 
“ Nothing at all equal to it has hitherto been published in England.” 
ritish Quarterly Review, 
‘* A most serviceable—indeed indispensable—guide for the student. 
The ‘ general reader’ will be both charmed and instructed.” 
Saturday Review. 
COMPANION VOLUME 


. SPECIMENS of ROMAN LITERATURE, 


from the Earliest Period to the Times of the Antonines. 

Part oF —— THOUGHT—Religion, Philosophy and Science, Art 
ani ; 

— ROMAN STYLE—Descriptive, Rhetorical, and Humorous 


* With Synopsis and Indices complete. 

Edited by C. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A., Merton College, Oxford; and 
PEA BANTON, M.A., some time Scholar of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. . 

“A work with a standing-ground of its own....Not only useful, but 
necessary, for many classes of readers....The sound judgment exercised 
in plan and selection calls for hearty commendation.’ —Saturda: y Review. 





PROF. RAMSAY’S CLASSICAL WORKS. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, 


1. A MANUAL of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES: 
Law, Constitution, Army and Navy, Public and Social Life, 
Agriculture, Religion, &¢. For the Use of Advanced Students, 
By WILLIAM RAMSAY, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
late Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow. With 
Map, numerous Engravings, and very copious Index. Eleventh 
Edition. 8s. 6d. 


2. An ELEMENTARY MANUAL of ROMAN 


ANTIQUITIES. Adapted for Junior Classes, With numerous 
Tilustrations. Seventh Edition. 4s. 


3. A MANUAL of LATIN PROSODY. 


Illustrated by Copious Examples and Critical Remarks. Sizth 
Edition. 5s. 


DR. BRYCE’S VIRGIL. 
VIRGILII OPERA. Edited by A. Haun- 
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LITERATURE 


——— 


A Pageant, and other Poems. By Christina 
G. Rossetti. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Miss Rossertt’s love of allegory and symbol 
is, even in these days, a noticeable feature 
of her poetry. A subtle indirectness is the 
characteristic of most of our recent verse. 
We do not quarrel with this—we merely 
state the fact; for assuredly the allegorical 
is essentially a poetic mood; indeed, so 
much so, that allegory may easily grow too 
poetic for prose treatment, as we see, for 
instance, in Landor’s allegory of Love, 
Sleep, and Death in the ‘ Pentameron,’ 
where the very exquisiteness and ravishing 
loveliness of both matter and form arouse 
in the reader a certain sense that Prose is 
attempting work whose requirements are, 
after all, beyond her. Yet it must be always 
remembered that in poetic art, as, indeed, 
in every other art, there are two opposite 
and mutually antagonistic ways of viewing 
Nature and human life—the simply re- 
presentative or dramatic (the method of 
Chaucer and Shakspeare), and the subtle or 
allegoric (the method of Spenser and Shelley). 
And in most literatures, perhaps, it will be 
found that one or other of these methods 
has had its day in turn, and then, after 
succumbing for a time to its adversary, 
has revived again. 

One of the many proofs of Shakspeare’s 
supreme power, as evidenced by his sonnets, 
is the way in which he, finding the alle- 
gorical fashions of his day antagonistic to 
his genius, set his foot upon allegory. 
Compare, for instance, Shakspeare’s sonnets 
with those of Barnfield and others. While 
the very idea of the sonnet—save, perhaps, 
in the single instance of Drayton’s great 
sonnet-—was almost inseparable from the 
idea of allegory, Shakspeare’s sonnets, rich 
as they are in figurative language, are for 
the most part as free from allegorical 
subtlety of intent—are, indeed, as direct and 
purely passionate—as though they were 
written by Byron, with whom the purely 
direct method vitalized by Shakspeare, 
aiter surviving through the whole of the 
eighteenth century, culminated perhaps. 

In Shelley, however, there appeared a 
poet as symbolical in his methods, as subtle 
m intent if not in achievement, and as 








mystical in temper as though he had been 
the countryman of Jami instead of the 
countryman of Shakspeare. Though the 
Shelleyites, like the Wordsworthians, are 
all agreed that their “greatest poet of the 
age” is the only true and genuine “greatest 
poet of the age,” they are all disagreed as 
to what are the peculiar teaching and temper 
which cause him to be the greatest poet of 
the age, and consequently the critical ex- 
positions of Shelley are as various of com- 
plexion as are the theologicai and philo- 
sophical tenets of the critics. Yet perhaps 
they have all “missed the word’ that 
unlocks the door. This word is, we think, 
“Sufism.” It is the beautiful allegorical 
intent underlying all the “‘ shows of things” 
which Shelley reads in Nature’s face whether 
she smiles or frowns. While Shelley lived, 
however, his Sufism seems to have in- 
fluenced no one. And afterwards Keats’s 
Shakspearean method of giving direct 
objective representation, and yet giving it 
“stained in the dyes” of figurative language, 
found in Mr. Tennyson a worker as rarely 
endowed almost as Keats himself; and it 
was from America, perhaps, that Shelley’s 
allegorical method was brought back to 
England, for we must never forget Edgar 
Poe’s enormous influence upon our more 
recent poetry. With the sole exception of 
Mr. William Morris, it would be difficult to 
point to any prominent poet later than Mr. 
Browning on whom the witchery of Poe’s 
methods has not had more or less influence ; 
and this again, joined to the figurativeness 
of another kind of which Mr. Dante Rossetti’s 
sonnets are so full, has given a character to 
our later poetry which marks it off very 
sharply from English poetry of any other 
period, whether the period be allegorical in 
temper or realistic. Yet, as we have said, 
Miss Rossetti in her strong leaning towards 
the allegorical view of nature and human 
life is a prominent figure, even at a time 
when allegory has taken a place in poetic 
art such as would have astonished writers 
like Wordsworth, Scott, and Byron. 

This being so, the reader will be prepared 
to find that the principal poem in this volume 
is a personification of the months. January, 
March, July, August, October, December, 
are supposed to be represented in a half- 
humorous masque by boys; February, 
April, May, June, September, November, 
by girls; while the subordinate characters 
are robin redbreasts, lambs and _ sheep, 
nightingale and nestlings. The scene is 
a large and comfortable room in a cottage 
with a fire burning on the hearth. January 
is discovered sitting by the fire, and to him 
enter in succession all the other months of 
the year, each one making his or her own 
appropriate speech. This is how the poem 
opens :— 

JAN. Cold the day and cold the drifted snow, 
Dim the day until the cold dark night. 

[Stirs the fire. 
Crackle, sparkle, faggot ; embers glow: 
Some one may be plodding through the snow 
Longing for a light, 
For the light that you and I can show. 
If no one else should come, 
Here Robin Redbreast ’s welcome to a crumb, 
And never troublesome : 
Robin, why don’t you come and fetch your crumb ? 
Here ‘’s butter for my hunch of bread, 
And sugar for your crumb; 
Here ’s room upon the hearthrug, 
If you ll only come, 





In your scarlet waistcoat, 
With your keen bright eye, 
Where are you loitering ? 
Wings were made to fly ! 
Make haste to breakfast, 
Come and fetch your crumb, 
For I’m as glad to see you 
As you are glad to come. 

{Two Robin Redbreasts are seen tapping with 
their beaks at the lattice, which January 
opens. The birds flutter in, hop about the 
floor, and peck up the crumbs and sugar 
thrown to them. They have scarcely 
finished their meal, when a knock is heard 
at the door. January hangs a guard in 
front of the fire, and opens to February, 
who appears with a bunch of snowdrops in 
her hand. 

JAN. Good-morrow, sister. 

FEB. Brother, joy to you! 
I’ve brought some snowdrops ; only just a few, 
But quite enough to prove the world awake, 
Cheerful and hopeful in the frosty dew 
And for the pale sun’s sake. 

[She hands a few of her snowdrops to January, 
who retires into the background, While 
February stands arranging the remaining 
snowdropsin a glass of water on the window- 
sill, a soft butting and bleating are he 
outside. She opens the door, and sees one 
foremost lamb, with other sheep and 
lambs bleating and crowding towards her, 

Fes. O you, you little wonder, come—come in, 
You wonderful, you woolly soft white lamb: 

You panting mother ewe, come too, 
And lead that tottering twin 

Safe in: 

Bring all your bleating kith and kin, 
Except the horny ram. 

[February opens a second door in the back- 
ground, and the little flock files through 
into a warm and sheltered compartment out 
of sight. 

The lambkin tottering in its walk 

With just a fleece to wear ; 

The snowdrop drooping on its stalk 
So slender,— 

Snowdrop and lamb, a pretty pair, 

Braving the cold for our delight, 
Both white, 
Both tender. 

[A rattling of doors and windows; branches 

seen without, tossing violently to and fro, 
How the doors rattle, and the branches sway ! 
Here ’s brother March comes whirling on his way 
With winds that eddy and sing :— 

[She turns the handle of the door, which bursts 
open, and discloses March hastening up, 
both hands full of violets and anemones. 

Fes. Come, show me what you bring ; 
For I have said my say, fulfilled my day, 
And must away. 

MARCH (stopping short on the threshold), 

I blow an arouse 
Through the world’s wide house 
To quicken the torpid earth : 
Grappling I fling 
Each feeble thing, 
But bring strong life to the birth. 
I wrestle and frown, 
And topple down ; 
I wrench, I rend, I uproot; 
Yet the violet 
Is born where I set 
The sole of my flying foot, 
{Hands violets and anemones to February, who 
retires into the background. 
And in my wake 
Frail wind-flowers quake, 
And the catkins promise fruit. 
I drive ocean ashore 
With rush and roar, 
And he cannot say me nay: 
My harpstrings all 
Are the forests tall, 
Making music when I play. 
And as others perforce, 
So I on my course 
Run and needs must run, 
With sap on the mount 
And buds past count 
And rivers and clouds and sun, 
With seasons and breath 
And time and death 
And all that has yet beeun 
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[Before March has done speaking, a voice is 
heard approaching accompanied by a 
twittering of birds. April comes along 
singing, and stands outside and out of sight 
to finish her song. 

APRIL (outside), 
Pretty little three 
Sparrows in a tree, 

Light upon the wing; 
Though you cannot sing 
You can chirp of Spring : 
Chirp of Spring to me, 
Sparrows, from your tree, 

The above extract will show that Miss 
Rossetti’s poetry has lost none of those cha- 
racteristics which to all readers are pleasing 
and to some are, no doubt, a source of pecu- 
liar and special delight. Her fancy (not 
cold like most people’s fancy, but warm as 
the snug cottage room in which the dramatic 
action takes place), her playfulness, her 
music (apparently lawless as a bird’s song, 
yet, like the bird’s song, obeying a law too 
subtle to be recognized)—these are all to 
be found, we think, in the lines given 
above. Unlike her other allegories, how- 
ever, this poem seeks to inculcate no distinct 
moral lesson. As graceful and bewitching 
as the children for whom it is written, it is 
also as unconscious as they. All the lesson 
to be drawn from it is that Nature is beau- 
tiful in her every mood and that God is 
good. Like all beautiful things, in short, 
it teaches, without any effort and without 
knowing it, the only lesson of life that is 
worth learning. 

‘A Ballad of Boding’ is an allegory of the 
terrible kind to which poems such as Miss 
Rossetti’s ‘Amor Mundi’ belong. The 
power of allegorical construction is by no 
means a necessary accompaniment of the 
allegorical attitude of the mind, resulting 
in that allegorical material of which most 
recent poetry is composed, at which we 
have glanced above. Indeed, it seems to be 
given to but very few English poets. And 
it is not a little curious that, although an 
allegorical conception, based as it is upon 
an abstract thought, would seem to be an 
intellectual rather than a purely poetic move- 
ment, we find that poets in whom intellect is, 
perhaps, the most noticeable characteristic 
will often fail in allegory. For instance, 
Mr. James Thomson’s ‘City of Dreadful 
Night,’ which, as we have before remarked, 
displayed as much intellectual vigour as any 
poem that has appeared for some time, failed 
entirely as an allegorical structure ; while 
Miss Rossetti, in whom the gift of pure song 
is far more noticeable than any other quality, 
can embody an idea in an allegory with the 
most absolute ease and success. Of English 
allegorical poems it may mostly be said 
that they are either too coarse in the display 
of the intellectual intent, or there is no dis- 
tinct and rational intellectual intent to dis- 
play. From this we may perhaps be driven 
to infer—first, that the power of rendering 
allegorically and at the same time beauti- 
fully such a moral conception as is embodied 
in some of Miss Rossetti’s poems—such, for 
instance, as ‘An Apple Gathering ’—is a 
gift quite peculiar to certain poetic natures, 
and is quite apart from intellectual strength; 
and, secondly, that this gift is, in a certain 
sense, at war with some well-known charac- 
teristics of the English mind. LEither, as in 


the case of Phineas Fletcher, the allegory is 
so ingenious as to be nothing but an idle 
pedantic game, or, as in Spenser’s case, the 





intellectual core of the allegory is hidden 
away entirely by that love of detail which 
is Teutonic rather than Latin. In her 
sonnets, however, Miss Rossetti is less 
figurative than in her other poems. 

There are some charming sonnets in the 
volume. As a sonnet-writer Miss Rossetti 
takes a place entirely her own. Yet 
between her and Mr. Matthew Arnold 
there is, to be sure, some affinity as 
regards metrical methods. The quest of 
each of these sonnet-writers seems to be 
simplicity of diction, and a directness and 
simplicity of syntax counterbalancing that 
complexity of rhyme-arrangement which 
is the characteristic of the contemporary 
English sonnet as based on the Italian 
type. Under the heading of ‘Monna 
Innominata,’ Miss Rossetti has given us 
here a group of sonnets which, although 
written in the regular form of octave and 
sestet, run as fluently and areas free from arti- 
ficial constriction as though they consisted, 
like Shakspeare’s sonnets, of a simple succes- 
sion of three quatrains clenched by a couplet. 
The great virtue of the regular sonnet of 
octave and sestet is a certain sonority— 
a potential loftiness and dignity such as no 
other English rhyme-form can achieve or 
even approach; while, on the other hand, 
it is apt to fail in the very quality which is 
so fascinating in the form adopted by Shak- 
speare and Drayton—the quality of sweet- 
ness. Yet Miss Rossetti has been able in 
this series to import into the regular form 
more of the Shakspearean sweetness than 
can perhaps be found in any other poet, not 
even excepting Hartley Coleridge. Here is 
a sonnet whose cadences seem to recall a 
beloved nightingale note, which will ring in 
every English ear as long as there are Eng- 
lish ears to listen :— 

** Amor, che ne la mente mi ragiona.”—DANTE. 
** Amor vien nel bel viso di costei.”—PETRARCA, 
If there be any one can take my place 

And make you happy whom I grieve to grieve, 

Think not that I can grudge it, but believe 
I do commend you to that nobler grace, 

That readier wit than mine, that sweeter face ; 

Yea, since your riches make me rich, conceive 

I too am crowned, while bridal crowns I weave, 
And thread the bridal dance with jocund pace. 

For if I did not love you, it might be 

That I should grudge you some one dear delight ; 

3ut since the heart is yours that was mine own, 

Your pleasure is my pleasure, right my right, 
Your honourable freedom makes me free, 

And you companioned I am not alone. 

The sonnet as a poetic form for the monu- 
mentalizing of a single thought or phase 
of emotion (a form at once brief, deter- 
mined, symmetrical, and in good hands 
musical beyond almost any other) is already 
high in favour among contemporary poets, 
judging from the excellent sonnet work 
which is appearing on all hands just now. 
The impulse to select for the rendering of 
single phases of feeling a certain recog- 
nized and apparently arbitrary form is born 
of a natural instinct. This is evidenced 
by the fact that, even when the rhyme- 
arrangement, as in the case of the Shak- 
spearean sonnet, discloses no structural law 
demanding a prescriptive number of lines, 
the poet nevertheless chooses to restrict him- 
self to a prearranged number. Moreover, as 
we saw a week or two ago, even the un- 
educated peasantry of Italy systematically 
keep to a recognized form in their simple 
rispetti and stornelli. Until, therefore, a 





more convenient form than the sonnet shal] 
be invented for brief reflective poetry, or for 
the poetry of passion when passion hag 
passed into the non-lyrical stage, there can 
be no doubt that the English sonnet wil] 
grow more and more into favour amon 


poets themselves. But the difficulty is to 
make the sonnet a popular form; and to 
this end we cannot do better than recom- 
mend poets to study the sonnets of Miss 
Rossetti. 





Catalogue of the Manuscripts and Muniments of 
Alleyn’s College of God’s Gift at Dulwich, 
By G. F. Warner, M.A. (Longmans 
& Co.) 

THE important and valuable collection of 

documents at Dulwich College has fallen 

into the hands of a careful editor. Mr, 

Warner’s catalogue, which has been looked 

for with a considerable amount of curiosity 

by those who hoped to find something 
new, however trivial and minute, to add to 
the Shakspearean cycle of dramatic litera- 
ture, will not disappoint his readers, 

Edward Alleyn, the founder of the college, 

left an attractive series of letters, memo- 

randa, diaries, poetry, and miscellaneous 
documents, which are here arranged and 

briefly described in a way which indicates a 

large amount of conscientious editorial work. 

Since the year 1747 the knowledge that 

these relics existed has exercised the minds 

of literary men; for all matters that could 
throw a light, however faint, upon the 

Elizabethan stage have always claimed an 

intense interest. Of later writers, Mr. J. P. 

Collier is perhaps the most prominent, who 

has made independent use of the Dulwich 

collection and embodied the results of his 
researches in his various works, the latest 
one on the subject, ‘The Diary of Philip 

Henslowe’ in 1845, comprising all the matter 

in the MS. which relates to the stage. The 

life of Alleyn is well worked out from the 
entries in his own diary, the muniments of 
the college, and Collier’s researches. Born 
on the Ist of September, 1566, of parentage 
sufficiently important to hold a place in the 

Heralds’ Visitation of Surrey, Alleyn appears 

to have inherited a goodly estate in Bishops- 

gate; in 1595 his reputation as an actor was 
fully established, and the designation of 

‘musician’? applied to him in a deed is 

evidence, according to the editor, that in 

the early theatre there was no strongly 
marked distinction between the stage and 
the orchestra. In 1592 Alleyn married 

Joan Woodward, stepdaughter of Philip 

Henslowe, groom of the chamber to Queen 

Elizabeth, and in 1603 a sewer of the 

chamber to James I. Illiterate as he was, 

Henslowe has gained a permanent place in 

literary history through the preservation ot 

the volume which records his receipts and 
transactions as a theatrical proprietor and 
manager at the most critical period of the 
development of the English drama, although, 
unfortunately, there is nothing to show that 
he came into contact with its most illustrious 

exponent. Alleyn appears afterwards m 

connexion with the building of the Fortune 

Theatre, in Golden Lane, Cripplegate, at first 

in partnership with Henslowe, but ultimately 

the property came into his own possession al! 
formed part of the endowment of Dulwich 

College. The enterprising actor, however, 

did not fail to provide the public with enter 
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tainment of a grosser kind than tragedy. 
His interest in the baiting house at Paris 
Garden, on Bankside, dated from 1594, and 
in 1598 he endeavoured unsuccessfully to 
secure the office of ‘‘ Master of the Royal 
Game of Bears, Bulls, and Mastiff Dogs,” 
eventually purchasing the patent of the 
office at a considerable price from Sir 
William Steward, who held the royal 
appointment. Many documents calendered 
in this volume in relation to the Bear 
Garden are exceedingly curious, and for 
graphic illustration of a certain phase of 
contemporary manners the reader may turn 
to Sir William Faunt’s letter on p. 82. 
Alleyn’s negotiations for the purchase of 
Dulwich manor probably began in 1605; 
his growing wealth enabled him to acquire 
it for 5,000/.—a large price in those days— 
and further purchases of freeholds and 
copyholds adjacent increased this price pro- 
bably to 10,0007. No time appears to have 
been lost in beginning the erection of the 
chapel, schoolhouse, and almshouses. But 
of the rise and progress of Dulwich College, 
as well as of many other matters which are 
illustrated by Mr. Warner’s catalogue of 
muniments, we are unable to say more 
here. 

In addition to the forgeries which have 
so long been well known to be preserved at 
the college, Mr. Warner has discovered a 
few others, all the spurious documents and 
interpolations being carefully indicated. It 
seems to us that this is all that was really 
necessary, and that Mr. Warner has acted 
wisely in avoiding a discussion on the author- 
ship of the fabrications, an inquiry which 
is obviously useless to the real student. 
Hitherto the details of the controversy have 
merely pandered to the love of gossip, 
exposing some of the more violent partisans 
to the suspicion of attempting to raise new 
reputations on the anticipated ruin of an 
older one. The mystery surrounding the 
whole subject, intensified a hundred fold by 
the discovery of the Audit Office forgeries, 
has not been solved by any theory hitherto 
suggested. 

The miscellaneous manuscripts are of 
interest to the general student, particularly 
those which relate to the collections of pic- 
tures in the college and the letters of Le 
Brun, the picture dealer, to Noel Desenfans, 
the original collector of what is now known 
asthe Dulwich College Gallery. 








British India and its Rulers. By H. 8. 
Cunningham, M.A. (Allen & Co.) 


Atrnovcn few Englishmen at home are 
sufficiently interested in Indian affairs to 
peruse a voluminous Blue-Book, there are 
many who would be glad to obtain by easier 
means some knowledge of the facts which 
were collected and of the problems which 
are discussed by the Commission of which 
Mr. Cunningham was a member. He has 
done good service to India and to her 
administration by publishing this able ex- 
position of the leading conclusions of the 
Famine Commission. 

In the face of the valuable contributions 
to our knowledge of the people of India and 
of the system of administration which have 
been recently furnished by men of the repu- 
tation of Sir Richard Temple, it may well be 
considered superfluous to answer the more 





unmeasured denunciations of irresponsible 
critics. Yet that there are serious defects in 
our method of government, and some grave 
dangers looming in the political horizon, the 
warmest champions of Anglo-Indian states- 
manship will hardly deny. There is scarcely 
a district officer throughout the length and 
breadth of British India who will not con- 
demn the tone of Sir Richard Temple’s view 
as indefensibly optimistic, and who will not, 
from the stores of his own official experience, 
at once illustrate the untenable nature of an 
absolute self-congratulation. In taking a 
broad and comprehensive survey of British 
India as its alien rulers have made it, it is, 
at the same time, idle to reject the patent 
and manifold signs of an orderly, mag- 
nanimous, and progressive government. The 
monuments of the spirit and results of British 
rule scattered broadcast over every province 
are too solid and striking to be ignored. 
The memorials of our failures, on the other 
hand, lie hid in silent reports, or are locked 
up in the unspoken recollections of district 
officers. It is only at rare intervals that 
they reach the ears of Englishmen at home, 
as in the case of the disclosures of the 
Deccan Ryots Commission, through Miss 
Nightingale’s aid, or in the infrequent and 
rarely popular publications of indignant 
subordinate officials. It is only possible to 
touch on one or two of these questions in 
the short space of this review. 

When it is considered that of the total 
population of British India nearly eighty 
per cent. is closely connected with the land ; 
that, in short, the vast majority of its in- 
habitants are agriculturists; that in some 
parts of the country the ratio of population 
reaches as high as 378, 397, and 468 to the 
square mile, as in the North-West Provinces, 
Bengal, and Oudh respectively; that even 
this high ratio would be higher but for the 
existence of large areas of forest, mountain, 
and unculturable waste in each province; that 
the harvests are dependent upon an un- 
certain rainfall ; and that from each province 
the State receives a large income in the 
shape of a fixed share of the assumed rental,— 
the first and most important question relates 
to our system of land revenue administration 
and to the prospects of affording relief to the 
overcrowded rural population through the 
development of industrial and commercial 
enterprise; and although our intentions have 
been laudable, an examination of provincial 
reports would yield an ugly array of recorded 
failures. 

It is almost superfluous to allude to the 
permanent settlement in Bengal, by which 
the undoubted right of the State to share in 
the increment of rent was abandoned, and 
which provided no efficient means for the 
protection of the tenantry from capricious 
eviction or extortionate enhancements of rent. 
The main object of this measure—the crea- 
tion of a class of improving landlords of the 
English type—proved a dismal failure, and 
its want of success may be traced to the 
great defect in the character of British rule, 
the English official’s want of imagination. 
Take, however, the case of the Deccan pea- 
santry. We introduced what we considered 
to be a most beneficial system. The culti- 
vators receive thirty years’ leases for their 
heldings, and their rents are fixed after acare- 
ful survey. But the Bombay Government 
ignored the essential characteristics of the 





country and of the tenantry. The rainfall 
is scanty and very capricious; the culti- 
vators are ignorant and somewhat impro- 
vident, and they were weighed down by 
ancestral debt. The increase in rental was 
in many cases enormous, and this increase 
was levied at once and not in the shape of 
a gradual increment. In many instances a 
high standard of comfort was thus destroyed 
without a moment of warning. Civil Courts 
had been established for the rigid enforce- 
ment of contracts, and their procedure was 
prescribed by a code of exact definitions and 
regulations. The principle of rent-collection 
was that as the State had assessed the rental 
for a fixed period, and would, therefore, re- 
ceive no augmentation of income in years of 
good harvests, so the peasantry must expect 
no relief at times of agricultural depression. 
In theory the supposed savings of 

years would provide the payment of the 
assessment in seasons of drought. At first 
all went well; but a period of bad seasons 
and diminished prices followed, no aid was 
afforded the embarrassed cultivators, and 
they themselves had tailed to make any 
provision from the possible savings of past 
seasons. Year by year the State exacted its 
share, year by year the peasants fell more 
deeply into the toils of the money-lender, the 
marwart banker; aad the Civil Courts with 
their hard and fast rules, unintelligible to, 
and so ignored by, the unlettered and simple- 
minded tillers of the soil, became facile 
instruments of torture and degradation in 
the intelligent hands of these unscrupulous 
village usurers. In parts of the country the 
marwari money-lender became the practical 
owner of the holdings, although he prudently 
retained the ruined cultivator’s name in the 
official registers, and the peasant became 
his serf and bondsman, receiving from his 
grudging master a scanty dole of food for 
the support of his family, while the produce 
of the land filled the banker’s grain-vats. 
Then, at last, the cultivators could endure 
their misery no longer. They rose against 
their tyrants, and official indifference and 
optimism in high places could no longer 
ignore or conceal the existence of a terrible 
scandal. The Government had been warned, 
but had declined to lend its ear. Many a 
district officer from all parts of India, as 
he ponders sadly over the harshness of 
superior authority towards the agricultural 
population, has cursed in his heart the 
wanton extravagance which has raised that 
line of magnificent palaces along the shore 
of the western capital to provide public 
offices for Bombay clerks. ‘To visitors and 
to residents these sumptuous buildings form, 
perhaps, the noblest feature of the great 
seaport ; but to those who live among the 
people, and who know the suffering which 
the relentless realization of the land revenue 
in years of deficient harvests entails, they are 
a standing monument of misrule—unpro- 
ductive public works constructed, regardless 
of cost, from the people’s blood. The records 
of nearly every province, except, perhaps, the 
Punjab, will tell the same tale — harsh 
enhancements of land revenue, stern exac- 
tion of the full assessment in times of 
drought or flood, indifference to the en- 
treaties of local officers for generosity until 
it is too late and liberality means merely 
gifts to usurers, and the observance of a 
rigid and intricate procedure by Civil Courts, 
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until, as Mr. A. O. Hume, C.B., an official 
of long experience, has recently declared, 
they stink in the nostrils of the people. In 
Oudh, after the terrible floods of 1871, the 
largest land revenue that had ever been 
realized in any one year was collected, and it 
was not till Lord Northbrook’s visit to Luck- 
now in 1873 that a scheme of relief was 
formulated. Our system is too uniform and 
too rigid. In consequence, in the greater 
portion of the country the cultivators, pea- 
sant proprietors, and village communities 
are deeply embarrassed. The remedies are 
obvious and have often been insisted on. 
Wherever the augmentation in the land 
revenue assessment on the expiry of the 
settlement exceeds a fixed per-centage, the 
increase must be taken in gradual incre- 
ments ; and in years of drought or flood the 

ayment of the revenue instalments should 
be suspended or, if necessary, partially re- 
mitted. ‘To guard the State from loss and 
to induce early payment, a moderate interest 
might be levied on suspended arrears. We 
are glad to find that Mr. Cunningham 
supports these proposals, and recognizes the 
imperative need for a more elastic system 
of collection. The Famine Commission are 
also fully aware of the miserable, hopeless 
position of the millions of tenants-at-will. 
They are, however, in error in assuming 
that English rule has degraded this class 
from a higher legal status. The inquiry as 
to the existence of tenant right in Oudh 
under native rule during Lord Lawrence’s 
viceroyalty demonstrated the historical un- 
soundness of this view; nor, indeed, is it 
required to vindicate the necessity for the 
grant of legal protection to a cottier pea- 
santry. The advocates of tenant right will 
act more prudently if they avoid raising con- 
troversies of this delicate nature, and if they 
rest their case upon the more substantial 
basis of public policy. 

Mr. Cunningham deems it the duty of 
the State to further by every legitimate 
means in its power the development of in- 
dustrial and commercial activity in India. 
He, indeed, considers that the direct, sys- 
tematic, and deliberate promotion of indus- 
trial enterprise is now as important an 
obligation as the protection of the country 
from foreign invasion cr the maintenance 
of internal order; and the thorough recog- 
nition of this duty by the State would, he 
believes, be the most important administra- 
tive reform of which the Indian system is at 
present susceptible. As he notes, in many 
cases 
“valuable industries have been called into 
existence and brought into successful operation 
by the State acting as pioneer, selecting the field 
of action, trying the experiment, demonstrating 
its success, and then handing over the business 
to private individuals.” 

Tea-planting, the cultivation of chinchona, 
and the curing of the tobacco leaf are not- 
able examples. Until recently, however, the 








State had almost ignored the possibility of | 


agricultural improvement, although 
Indian Government is the greatest landlord 
in the world, and although the present 
average yield is seventeen bushels per acre 
lower than in England. Even now the North- 
West Provinces alone possessa special agricul- 
tural department, and Lord Lytton, to effect a 
small saving, disestablished the Agricultural 
and Commerce department of the Govern- 
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ment of India which had been inaugurated 
by Lord Mayo. There are many promising 
fields for industrial enterprise, as the manu- 
facture and refining of sugar, the tanning 
of hides, the manufacture of fabrics of cotton, 
wool, and silk, the preparation of fibres and 
tobacco, and the manufacture of paper, 
pottery, glass, soap, oils, and candles. There 
is abundance of raw iron in various parts of 
the country, there are numerous coal-fields 
and splendid forests; yet the comparative 
dearth of all industrial enterprise other than 
agriculture is, as Mr. Cunningham points 
out, indicated by the fact that only 6} per 
cent. of the exports represent manufactured 
goods. There is, it may also be noted, the 
satisfactory prospect of the opening of a 
considerable tea and fruit trade between 
India and Australia, and we believe the 
possibility of making drinkable light wine 
from the Kashmir grape has been proved. 
Cawnpore seems likely to become a great 
industrial centre; already the shore of the 
Ganges is studded with chimneys, which 
indicate the existence of cloth-mills, harness 
factories, tent-making, and other enterprises. 
Paper-mills are also being started in various 
quarters. Labour is cheap, and taxation to 
the English resident is light. Commercial 
activity is aided by 10,000 miles of railway, 
leading to the chief ports, and 20,000 miles 
of inland telegraph. The downward ten- 
dency of the exchange is the one unpleasant 
feature. The English capitalist requires a 
very high return if he must submit to an 
exchange tax of 15 to 20 per cent. on his 
remittance of profits to England. 

The mistakes which English officials have 
made in their administration of India have 
not been wilful, as some inconsiderate 
assailants wouldassume. We may attribute 
them, as already suggested, partly to a 
deficiency of insight and imagination, and 
partly to an excessive eagerness for con- 
tinuous progress. Anglo-Indian statesmen 
have not sufficiently endeavoured to realize 
the life and character of the people, nor 
have they had patience to allow for the 
inevitable slowness of the popular advance. 
It must also be admitted that the incessant 
demand of English opinion in England for 
proof of moral and material progress has 
instigated officialism in India to immoderate 
activity. It is not practicable to hasten on 
civilization by means of statute law or the 
premature application of Western political 
methods. You may dress the Oriental in 
European clothes, but you cannot so readily 
change his skin or instil into his mind the 
spirit of English thought in the nineteenth 
century. It would be as reasonable to array 
an Englishman of to-day in Coeur de Lion’s 
armour and to expect him to exhibit forth- 
with the feelings and character of a Crusader. 
In Mr. Cunningham’s words :— 

‘¢The process with which we are confronted is 
the transition of a race from a comparatively 
primitive stage, in which agriculture provides 
sustenance and occupation of an uniform 
character for a scanty population, simple and 
sparse, with but few wants, into another phase 
of existence, in which a much denser population, 
with many more and less easily satistied wants, 
is supported by means of great variety of 
occupations and complicated relations among 
themselves and toward foreign countries—from 
the England, in fact, of the fourteenth century 
to the England of to-day.” 

The growth of individualism is the striking 





and inevitable feature of this period of tran. 
sition. The village communities of Upper 
India are breaking up into a number of 
separate units. The authority of the Village 
headmen and of the village caste and trade 
councils is no longer respected with the old 
implicit obedience. The equality of the 
individual before the law is understood in 
the remotest rural communes. ‘“ We cannot,” 
as Mr. Cunningham says, 


‘‘if we would, restore the Hindu of Menu, with 
his childlike creed, his simple routine of life 
without anxiety, effort, or self-assertion ; but we 
can take care that in becoming a member of 
modern society and a child of modern civilization 
he shall be protected in some measure from the 
evils incidental to modern life, with its large 
industrial aggregates, its eager competition, and 
the deep debasement and destitution into which 
great classes of the community may easily sink.” 


The progress is already sufficiently rapid 
—too rapid, indeed, for sound results in the 
opinion of many competent observers. The 
uneducated rural population are intensely 
conservative. The peasantry hate inces- 
sant changes. The educated native, on the 
other hand, throws off with perilous rapidity 
the beliefs and habits which have formed 
the anchor of ages; he finds himself tossed 
on a sea of scepticism ; the faith of his child- 
hood has vanished ; his moral equilibrium is 
lost ; his civilization is only skin-deep ; asa 
citizen he acquires a keen regard for his 
rights, but too often he ignores his duties, 
If the Indian district official were asked of 
which viceroyalty of recent times he most 
rarmly approved, he would almost cer- 
tainly select the rule of Lord Northbrook. 
Lord Mayo’s reign was a period of intense 
activity. New laws, changes of taxation, 
improvements and alterations everywhere, 
bewildered and dissatisfied the native popu- 
lation. His successor gave the land rest. 
Unpopular systems of taxation were aban- 
doned, and a strong curb was imposed upon 
the unnecessary activity of the Legislative 
Department. In parts of India the land 
revenue was reduced, where it pressed with 
excessive severity upon the landowners and 
peasantry, and relief was granted to revenue- 
payers embarrassed by a succession of bad 
harvests. But Lord Lytton revived direct 
taxation in the shape of a most unpopular 
licence tax. He followed Lord Mayo’s pre- 
cedent and imposed new cesses on the landed 
classes, which they regarded as a breach of 
the covenants made with them at the assess- 
ments of the land revenue. He gave renewed 
liberty of action to the Legislative Depart- 
ment. The project of completing a code 
of civil law for the whole of British India 
received both his approval and that of 
Lord Salisbury. The cotton import duties— 
profitable taxes unfelt by, and almost un- 
known to, the bulk of the taxpayers—were 
partially repealed at a time of acute finan- 
cial distress, in obedience to orders from 
England and in disregard of the emphatic 
protest of the Viceroy’s council. No mea- 
sures could be better calculated to excite 
deep popular discontent than the reintro- 
duction of direct taxation, which in an 
Oriental country opens the door to every 
kind of oppression and corruption, and the 
constant scattering of intricate new statutes 
among an unlettered agricultural popula- 
tion. These simple-minded peasants and 
rural tradesmen and artisans have no moral 
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backbone to resist the tyranny of petty 
native officials. They cling to their old 
customs with intense affection. They do 
not understand the procedure of our Civil 
Courts, or the meaning of new laws based 
on European systems of jurisprudence. Yet 
Lord Lytton’s Government gravely proposed 
the enactment of a statute law of easements, 
which, in the expressed opinion of local 
officers, seemed to be drafted as if calculated 
to set the whole agricultural population by 
the ears. We gladly note that in Mr. 
Qunningham’s judgment further codifica- 
tion of customary law is not required. The 
impossibility of drafting an Easement Act 
the provisions of which shall extend to every 
rovince of British India with equal ap- 
plicability to the varying agricultural customs 
of utterly dissimilar nationalities is obvious. 
Each rural commune thoroughly under- 
stands its own special customs—the rights 
of way, of water, of pasturage, of irriga- 
tion, of tree-planting, of alluvion and dilu- 
vion, of threshing -floors, and fishing. 
When a dispute arises, the only point for 
determination is the nature of the local 
custom. A general law of easements, with 
its technical phraseology and its rigid rules, 
would be a riddle to the agricultural popu- 
lation which ruinous litigation alone could 
solve. Sir Arthur Hobhouse, Lord North- 
brook’s legal member of council, was also 
an opponent of unnecessary codification. In 
regard to the proposed statute of negotiable 
instruments, he satisfied himself by per- 
sonal inquiry that 
“no difficulty occurred in practice; that it was a 
very rare thing for a dispute on a negotiable 
instrument to come into an Indian court of law; 
that nobody wanted any change; that unless 
hundis (the native bills of exchange) were ex- 
cepted from the measure, the native community 
would dislike it extremely ; and that, even with 
regard to the English transactions, the introduc- 
tion of a code would probably only create diffi- 
culty where none now existed.” 
We thoroughly endorse Mr. Cunningham’s 
opinion that similar inquiries would probably 
resultin a similar view as to most of the other 
subjects with which the proposed enact- 
ments deal. They may be necessary, as he 
says, to round the symmetry of the Indian 
code; in every other point of view they are 
certain to prove as mischievous as they are 
superfluous. 











CURRENT PHILOSOPHY. 
Zur Geschichte und Begriindung des Pessimismus. 
Von E. von Hartmann. (Berlin, Duncker.) 
Die Krisis des Christenthums. (Same author 
and publisher.) 
Development of the Human Race. By L. Geiger. 
“Philosophical Library.” (Triibner & Co.) 
Mathematical Psychics. By F. V. Edgeworth. 
(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Herr von Harrmann is in some sort the 
Macaulay of German philosophy. He is 
undoubtedly well read, he is gifted with 
that rare accomplishment of a philosopher, 
common sense, and he has a style of his 
own. On the other hand, his reading is 
more wide than profound, his grasp of a 
subject is rather superficial and wanting in 
insight, and his whole tone is characterized 
by an exultant sense of self-confidence. All 
these qualities are displayed in the two 
minor works now under review. They 
are both apologetic in the older sense of 





that term revived by Cardinal Newman: 
they explain away difficulties that have 
been found in his former productions, the 
first dealing with his views on pessimism, 
the other with his utterances on Christianity. 
In the former he has attempted to prove 
the origin of pessimism in Kant, a task 
which appears sufficiently difficult to those 
acquainted with the thought of the Kénigs- 
berg philosopher. It is true that as all roads 
lead, or rather once led, to Rome, so all 
modern German thought is derived, directly 
or indirectly, from Kant. The way back from 
Herr von Hartmann through Schopenhauer 
to Kant is well marked enough, but it takes 
a sharp turn with the second thinker, and it 
seems almost a misnomer to speak of Kant 
as a pessimist. In the first place, in his 
moral system, which is the key to his whole 
thought, the categorical imperative is placed 
outside and above all reference to pleasure 
and pain, and thus is quite external to the 
problem of pessimism. In so far as Kant 
does treat of this problem, his fundamental 
assumptions certainly appear to be optimis- 
tic, and all the many passages which Herr 
von Hartmann has collected from the works 
of his predecessor simply come to this, that 
Kant recognized the existence of evil. If 
that is sufficient to make a thinker a pes- 
simist, then few could escape the charge, and 
Herr von Hartmann could soon muster a 
goodly array of witnesses on his side. But 
neither in Kant nor in any of his predecessors 
do we find that peculiar combination of bad 
psychology and dyspepsia which constitutes 
contemporary pessimism. 

In the other brochure Herr von Hartmann 
defends his pessimistic views of the future 
of Christianity. Here he has not so much 
difficulty in bringing the chief positions of 
the prominent German schools of religious 
thought into direct opposition with one 
another. Whether this result altogether 
justifies his more general views need 
scarcely be discussed a propos of a polemical 
pamphlet. One thing we should like to 
add concerning the two brochures under 
review. We would protest most strenuously 
against the “ puffing” advertisements at- 
tached to these as to all other productions 
of Herr von Hartmann. Hegel was fond 
of jeering at the practical turn which philo- 
sophy takes in England; he would be 
equally dissatisfied, one would think, with 
a disciple of his who should advertise him- 
self or allow himself to be advertised as the 
greatest German philosopher. The fact may 
be true and may be significant of the state 
of German culture, but it might have been 
left to others than the philosopher himself 
to publish such statements. 

Philology brings her aid nowadays to 
the question of questions, the origin of man ; 
of those who have done most to connect 
philology and anthropology Lazar Geiger 
must be honourably remembered. To most 
people he will be known as the originator 
of the theory that the early poets were, so 
to speak, colour blind—a view adopted by 
Mr. Gladstone, and demolished, it may safely 
be asserted, by Mr. Grant Allen. His larger 
work made a new departure in the dis- 
cussion of the origin of language, and both 
Prof. Noiré and Prof. Max Miiller owe much 
to him in their views on the subject. In 
the volume before us most of his ideas are 
presented in clear outlines, chiefly in the 








form of lectures. Unfortunately they are 
somewhat out of date nowadays, and should 
have been revised by a competent philo- 
logist. The views in essay vi., ‘On the 
Primitive Home of the Indo-Europeans,” 
would not nowadays be received with 
equanimity from an ordinary fifth form boy. 
Such a fact points rather to the marvellous 
rapidity of the progress of philology than 
to any special deficiencies on Geiger’s part. 
The book is slight and scarcely does justice 
to the author. It has been well translated 
by Dr. Asher, but scarcely merits a place in 
the ‘Philosophical Library” either by its 
results or its method. 

At first sight it might seem the ne plus 
ultra of absurdity to attempt to solve the 
Trish land question by means of the integral 
calculus. Yet this is what Mr. Edgeworth 
has attempted, and certainly without be- 
coming absurd. He has taken up a missing 
problem in the theory of utilitarianism—the 
problem of the best possible method of dis- 
tributing happiness among a number of 
beings of varying susceptibility to pleasure. 
Strange as it may seem, this resolves itself 
into a straightforward ‘‘sum” in the cal- 
culus of variations. The results arrived at 
give theoretical solutions to the chief pro- 
blems. In dealing with his subject Mr. 
Edgeworth shows considerable ingenuity 
in interpreting his mathematical results 
in terms of the hedonistic calculus. One 
quality of this little book is to be commended: 
it is well thought out, and, as a consequence, 
concise. The advantages of a mathematical 
training come out in such qualities. Mr. 
Edgeworth has made a good beginning in 
dealing with psychical matters by indeter- 
minate mathematics, and his little treatise 
deserves the attentionof the growing number 
of those who are interested in ethical pro- 
blems. We cannot, however, conclude 
without finding fault with a blameworthy 
practice of the writer in quoting works 
published only for private circulation, like 
those of Prof. Marshall, of Bristol, on 
mathematical economics, which Mr. Edge- 
worth so ingeniously connects with mathe- 
matical psychics. 








Renaissance in Italy : Italian Literature. By 
John Addington Symonds. 2 parts. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

TuEsE two parts—or two volumes, number- 

ing together nearly 1,200 pages—complete 

the study of the Renaissance in Italy which 

Mr. Symonds has been issuing in sectional 

instalments during the last few years. 

The first instalment was ‘The Age of the 

Despots’; the second, ‘The Revival of 

Learning’; the third, ‘The Fine Arts’; and 

the fourth and last is now before us. It is 

advisedly treated on a fuller scale than any 
of the other portions, which were planned 
as in some degree preparatory for this one. 
Mr. Symonds’s study of the Renaissance, 
thus rounded and completed, must certainly 
rank among the considerable literary monu- 
ments of our time. It is a learned, a 
thoughtful, and a brilliant book. The 
author knows a great deal about his sub- 
ject, weighs carefully what he has to say 
regarding it, and expresses himself with pre- 
cision and strength, and often with eloquence. 

The opinions and conclusions at which he 

has arrived are definitely formulated in his 
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own mind, and are given to the reader with 
a tone of decision and authority which we 
will not call excessive, but which might at 
times admit of a ‘‘ perhaps.”” Mr. Symonds 
is not dogmatic or pragmatic, but he is con- 
fident in his own views; and, as these are 
founded upon extensive and minute studies, 
his confidence is in the main a benefit to 
the reader, who is thus furnished with dis- 
tinct results rather than suggestions, sup- 
= or notions still in process of 
ormation. The few readers who have 
already a wide acquaintance with the sub- 
oo will be at liberty to differ from 
. Symonds from time to time; the vast 
majority will have the advantage of his 
well-pondered conclusions, and will be quite 
justified in abiding by these as if their own. 
Mr. Symonds begins with the commence- 
ment of the fourteenth century, leading up to 
this, however, by an account of the origins 
of the Italian speech and writings. He 
finishes at about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, with Berni and Aretino as leading 
ea or verse-writers, and other men of 
etters in different departments. Thus he 
does not include Torquato Tasso, unless 
by some anticipative references here and 
there. His general view of the literature 
of the Italian Renaissance may be very 
briefly summarized as follows. He re- 
gards the religious transcendentalism which 
characterized the Middle Ages, and of 
which Dante was the supreme voice, as 
having ceased with that epoch; and the 
informing intellectual tendency of the Re- 
naissance as having been not only luke- 
warm to the like inspiration, but directly 
hostile to it in spirit and in development. 
The recurrence to the classic Latin litera- 
ture, and in a very minor degree to the 
Greek, was essentially a patriotic movement, 
the form in which a deep sense of national 
.continuity naturally and sometimes passion- 
_ately asserted itself. The Italian genius 
-as exhibited in literature is essentially posi- 
tive and realistic—not ideal, nor fantastic, 
nor tragic, nor speculative, nor reaching out 
towards the unknown; it has that plastic 
. quality which also displayed itself at the 
same period in the ever advancing and 
finally culminating masterpieces of the 
. sister art of painting. It deals with men 
and things as they are; and this holds 
good even of the fundamental substratum 
of works so full of faney and embellishment 
as the ‘Orlando’ of Ariosto. The morals of 
the time were gross, the sins crying, the 
aims materialistic, the aspirations few and 
dim, the currents of national life verging 
towards stagnation, which closed in sub- 
jection to foreign arms and domination. 
All these influences of evil and decay are 
reflected in the Italian literature of the 
Renaissance; but along with them are 
strong personality, mental keenness which 
will not be hoodwinked or overborne, a 
powerful sense of form and love of forma- 
tive perfection far superior to anything 
to be found in other countries at the 
same period, and hence an outcome of fine 
culture, which is the great gift of the Italian 
Renaissance to European development. Re- 
ligion appears obviously enough in this lite- 
rature, but it is only of the conventional and 
conforming type. The most genuine ideal 


depraved appetites, sympathies, and energies 
of man, in unison with a joyous relish for 
the beauties—but not the austerer and more 
awful beauties—of nature: this governed 
the conception of the pastoral, which plays 
so large a part in the final evolution of 
the Renaissance. The practical and posi- 
tive character of the Italian mind pervades 
its literature of all periods and all branches. 
Even Dante (and Mr. Symonds is by no 
means the first to point this out) does not 
dream and expatiate, but constantly defines 
and formulates: Machiavelli as an historian, 
Pomponazzi as a philosopher, laid the founda- 
tion of the modern methods in historical in- 
vestigation and speculative system. This 
Tialian thinker and his successors initiated 
something more permanent than the rehand- 
ling of religious dogma by the German 
reformers. 

Our author divides his period of literature 
—say 1300 to 1530—into three sub-periods, 
the medizeval, the humanistic, and the 
renascent; closingrespectively with the death 
of Boccaccio, the birth of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
and the full harvesting of the intellectual 
growths of the Renaissance in such authors as 
Ariosto, Machiavelli, Pulci, Berni, Guicciar- 
dini, and others. After reviewing ‘‘ The 
Origins” he comes to ‘‘ The Triumvirate” — 
Dante, Petrarca, and Boccaccio. Then fol- 
lows the ‘‘ Transition,”’ with popular poetry, 
secularand religious. Thisincludesa notice 
to a great degree sympathetic—of that semi- 
intelligible book, the ‘ Hypnerotomachia Poli- 
phili’ ; also of the devout deliriums and fren- 
zied verse torrents of Fra Jacopone da Todi, 
from whose staves praying for all hideous 
and horrid diseases some lines are quoted. 
Some curious details regarding the Flagel- 
lants arealso givenin thisconnexion. With 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, and much more with 
Poliziano, we return to writers of high 
literary distinction ; succeeded by Pulci, of 
the ‘Morgante Maggiore,’ Boiardo, of the 
‘Orlando Innamorato,’ and finally Ariosto, 
of the ‘Orlando Furioso.’ To Ariosto two 
chapters are devoted, supplying a careful 
account of his life, his comedies, satires, 
and other pieces, and especially his great 
romance-epic. Mr. Symonds does full justice 
to this poet’s powers and achievements, 
bestowing enthusiastic praise upon his ex- 
cellences, without at the same time ignoring 
his deficiencies on the side of moral elevation 
and gravity of mind. The Novellieri, 
Bandello and others, come next; then the 
drama; pastoral and didactic poetry; the 
Purists (Sperone Speroni, Bembo, Trissino, 
&c.); and burlesque poetry and satire, includ- 
ing a good deal about the eccentric Folengo, 
and his ‘Orlandino’ and other writings. 
Pietro Aretino has an entire chapter to 
himself, and a most masterly ¢hapter it is. 
The singular problem of this man’s enormous 
success and European influence contrasted 
with his indifferent qualifications and 
slovenly performances, his ribaldries and 
pietisms, his friendship with the most 
debased scoundrels and with Vittoria 
Colonna, his vices and his virtues—for 
Aretino, too, had his virtues—is treated with 
a strong and sure hand, and, what befits it 
best, a true sense of the picturesque and 
spectacular. ‘ Nothing is more difficult,” 
says Mr. Symonds, ‘‘than to fathom the 








which it displays is that of the “Golden 
Age”—free play for the natural and un- | 


Jashion of a bygone age.” Aretino’s acute 
common sense, he observes, ‘‘ enabled him 





to comprehend the power of the press, which 
had not as yet been deliberately used ag 
weapon of offence and an instrument of 
extortion.” No doubt this remark goes 
some way towards explaining the myste 
of his dictatorship. e was a sort of ideal 
‘able editor” of the days when newspapers 
were not, and, being always ready to speak 
his mind about the misdoings of all sorts of 
grandees and potentates, or to levy black- 
mail for flattering them instead, he occupied 
a coign of vantage from which nothing but 
death could dislodge him: it is, perhaps, 
rather surprising that no prince, great or 
small, of those poisoning days took the 
trouble of giving him his quietus in a potion, 
His literary merits were, as Mr. Symonds 
says, originality and independence. After 
disposing of Aretino, our author proceeds 
on his course with history and philosophy 
(Machiavelli, Guicciardini, Vallo, Pom- 
ponazzi, &c.), and finally comes to his ‘ Con- 
clusion” in a closing chapter of general 
retrospect and summary. 

The authorities upon whom Mr. Symonds 
has relied are, according to his own state- 
ment, almost all Italian. He particularly 
specifies Francesco de Sanctis, Pasquale 
Villari, and Pio Rajna. The passages of 
Italian verse which he quotes are sometimes 
given in the original, often in translations 
executed by Mr. Symonds himself with a 
very masterly hand. He is accurate, un- 
constrained, and spirited in a high degree. 

We have not observed a single serious 
error in these two thick volumes. Naturally, 
however, points occur here and there in 
which we think our author somewhat incor- 
rect or one-sided. We do not see, for in- 
stance, why the Pandarus of Boccaccio’s 
‘Filostrato’ should be termed “ an utterly 
depraved nature.” He is, in fact, a high- 
mettled young cavalier, devotedly attached 
to his friend Troilus, doing all for 
friendship’s sake and nothing for self- 
interest, but culpably lax in the matter of 
sexual morality. Mr. Symonds discusses, 
without coming to any decided conclusion, 
the vexed question whether the treatise 
‘Del Governo della Famiglia’ was written 
by Leon Battista Alberti or by Agnolo 
Pandolfini; the recently published book of 
Signor Marcotti states that the sibaldone of 
Giovanni Rucellai affords good grounds for 
confirming Alberti’s authorship. We think 
that Mr. Symonds is, again, over-severe upon 
the moral demerits of Machiavelli’s comedy 
‘La Mandragola,’ and of the society which 
suggested and applauded such a picture of 
manners. The story of ‘La Mandragola’ is 
no doubt highly indecorous, but it is not 
more so than that of many pieces which 
were fashionable on the English stage 
towards the end of the seventeenth century ; 
and the real question in such cases is not 80 
much, What amount of moral corruption 
forms the basis of the story? as, What 
degree of latitude was allowed at the time 
to the exercise of the powers of witty 
sarcasm and grotesque incident on the 
stage? Were these powers allowed to 
trifle with ‘“‘the sanctity of the domestic 
hearth” and to dally with illicit amours, or 
not? In Machiavelli’s time and country 
they were; and we find nothing so very 
surprising in his having availed himself of 
this licence and invented a story in which, 
if moral obliquity forms the obverse of the 
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medal, practical impossibility is no less 
manifestly the reverse. Mr. Symonds’s 
censure extends from the ‘ Mandragola’ to 
the whole cycle of Italian dramatic art of 
the Renaissance period, and certainly the 
ethical atmosphere of that art is any- 
thing but pure. It would not be true to 
say, by way of palliation, that the writers 
constantly undertook to lash vice; but, on 
the other hand, it might be urged that they 
selected vice as a proper object for the 
ridicule and implied disparagement which 
naturally belong to comedy. Coming to a 
topic more strictly critical, we greatly doubt 
whether Mr. Symonds is right in saying 
that the quasi-Protestant stanzas attributed 
by Pietro Paolo Vergerio to Berni are ‘‘in 
the poet’s purest style.” Signor Virgili, 
whose monograph on Berni we recently 
reviewed, holds the stanzas in question to 
be so low and poor in style that this con- 
sideration alone would entitle us to reject 
the allegation of Berni’s authorship of them; 
and on such a point as this we should incline 
to accept the conclusion of a native Italian, 
even though of less general literary discern- 
ment (as Signor Virgili probably is) than 
Mr. Symonds. 

We may remark here that Mr. Symonds 
more than once uses the words ‘“ malice ”’ 
and “ malicious ” in a sense caught from the 
Italian and French tongues, but not genuinely 
English: he means archness, pungency, 
sarcasm, or the like. On p. 448, vol. 1., 
he translates ‘‘ Cristianitade” as ‘ Chris- 
tianity,” and comments on some lines from 
Pulci accordingly; but the Italian poet 
certainly meant ‘‘Christendom,” and not 
“Christianity.” 

We will conclude by quoting a passage 
(short and abbreviated) as a sample of Mr. 
Symonds’s critical method and style. It 
relates to the ‘ Novellino’ of Masuccio Guar- 
dato, a nobleman of Salerno, published in 
1476—a work, we fear, totally unknown in 
this country :— 

“‘Masuccio’s world is that of the free-living 
Southern noble. He is penetrated with aristo- 
cratic feeling, treats willingly of arms and jousts 
and warfare, telling the tales of knights and 
ladies to a courtly company. At the same time, 
the figures of the people move with incomparable 
vivacity across the stage ; and his transcripts of 
life reveal the careless interpenetration of classes 
to which he was accustomed in Calabria...... 
There is something in the unpremeditated pas- 
sion, pathos, humour, grossness, anger, and 
enjoyment of Masuccio—a chord of masculine 
and native strength, a note of vigorous reality— 
that arrests attention even more imperiously 
than the prepared effects of the ‘ Decameron.’ 
He was a great tragic artist in the rough, and 
his comedy displays an uncouth Rabelaisian 
realism. The lights and shadows cast upon his 
scene are brusque, like the sunlight and the 
shadow on a Southern city...... Nor has he a less 
vivid sense of beauty. Some of his occasional 
pictures—the meeting of youths and maidens 
in the evening light of Naples; the lover who 
changed his jousting-badge because his lady was 
untrue ; the tournament at Rimini; the portrait 
of Eugenia disguised as a ragazzo de omo d’arme 
—break upon us with the freshness of a smile 
orsunbeam. We might almost detect a vein of 
Spanish imagination in certain of his episodes— 
in the midnight ride of the living monk after the 
dead friar strapped upon his palfrey, and in the 
ghastly murder of the woman and the dwarf. 

he lowest classes of the people are presented 
with a salience worthy of Velasquez......It is the 
blending of so many elements—the interweaving 





of tragedy and comedy, satire and pathos, gross- 
ness and sentiment, in a style of unadorned 
sincerity, that places Masuccio high among 
novelists...... In moral quality he is superior not 
only to Bandello but also to Boccaccio.” 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Wanted, an Heir. By ©. L. Pirkis. 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Sceptre and Ring. By B. H. Buxton. 3 vols. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 

Dazzled. By A. Eubule-Evans. 
& Co.) 


‘WANTED, AN Het,’ is a book of very un- 
equal merit. It is, like so many other 
novels, one of which the reader would ex- 
press a very much higher opinion after 
reading only the first volume than he can 
justly form when he has read all three. 
The heroine is well drawn throughout. She 
may possibly have been studied from life. 
The other characters seem to be more or 
less due to invention; they are rather want- 
ing in vitality, though they have no doubt 
been pieced together from a variety of 
studies. The old gentleman who lives 
among his books and for them only is good 
as anidea, but somewhat grotesque when the 
whole picture of him is disclosed. The rich 
uncle is shadowy, and is really little more 
than a piece of the machinery which drives 
the story on to the end. The Cornish man- 
servant who supplies the humour should 
be avoided altogether. Fortunately one 
very soon discovers that whenever he is 
introduced the story will progress no 
further until he has finished, and there- 
fore his talk may be omitted. The art of 
skipping is one which novel-readers can 
very easily acquire. Taking the book asa 
whole, however, it is one upon which a de- 
cidedly favourable judgment may be passed. 
The style is lively, the story not without 
interest, and the earlier part amusing. It 
is also noticeable that the love scenes, which 
of course occur here and there, are by no 
means the best parts of the book. It is 
here that ladies usually succeed best; in- 
deed, they are often the only situations in 
which ladies can make men appear at all 
natural. Mrs. Pirkis is, therefore, entitled 
to some praise for being more successful 
away from such scenes. But it must be 
added that she makes her hero talk to his 
brother in a way in which no man probably 
ever talked to another. 

It is a pity that Mrs. Buxton’s posthumous 
publication should have been sent out with 
no word of preface. The author of ‘ Jennie 
of ‘‘the Prince’s”’’ started as a novelist of 
considerable promise, and if her success left 
her sufficient time to bestow due care upon 
her other books, there was still room and 
indeed good ground for hope that she 
might live to do something better than her 
first book. That, however, must now remain 
her best work. ‘Sceptre and Ring’ is by 
no means equal to it, hardly even equal 
to her other books. In it Mrs. Buxton 
left the stage and, so to speak, went to 
the concert-room. The heroine, by an ac- 
cident and a misunderstanding, is for a 
time deserted by her husband, and when 
reduced nearly to destitution goes out and 
sings in the streets. By a singular coin- 
cidence—singular, that is, in reality, but 
according to ordinary rule in novels—she is 
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taken up by the other “leading lady” of 
the story, and introduced at a private per- 
formance. Ultimately, after three years’ 
training in Paris, she comes out as a prima 
donna. The training, the struggles, and 
the triumphs of a singer do not afford very 
favourable material for the novelist. George 
Sand could make something of it: few other 
writers can do so. Music in the abstract is 
not a very easy thing to write about, at all 
events in a novel; and the score of a work 
which we can never hear performed is as 
unsatisfactory a topic as could be selected. 
But if Mrs. Buxton was unfortunate in her 
subject-matter in ‘Sceptre and Ring,’ the 
good work she did in Seulsling the real life 
of the theatre behind the scenes should 
always be remembered in her favour and 
to her credit. 

It is doubtless the case that there is no 
new plot under the sun, and so we must 
forgive the writer of ‘ Dazzled’ for telling 
us the old tale of lands gone astray because 
of a flaw in the title. But it would surely 
have been worth while for the author to 
take the slight pains necessary in order to 
avoid blunders in the law of the matter. 
There is no earthly reason why the missing 
certificate should not have been found at any 
time. The well-worn plot has not been 
made more attractive by any distinctive 
grace in itstreatment. The style of writing 
is stilted, and is very apt to aim at smartness 
where it is not merely ‘‘ goody.” The book 
is not without its touches of sprightliness 
and humour, though, like the plot itself, they 
are a little wanting in originality. Lady 
Livermere and her oyster are a too obvious 
reminiscence of Mrs. Leo Hunter and her 
expiring frog, and the character of Mrs. 
Cleveland will be familiay to the readers of 
Miss Broughton’s ‘ Joan.’ 








HISTORICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

English History Reading Books. Parts I.-IV. 

By Miss Yonge. (National Society's Deposi- 

tory.) 
Tuis series of reading books is designed to meet 
the requirements of the new Educational Code 
of 1880. Miss Yonge tells the story of our 
country, as might be expected, in a lively and 
entertaining manner. History in her hands is 
an attractive study, and those children are for- 
tunate who are introduced to it under her 
guidance. She has begun in the right way, by 
endeavouring to amuse and interest her scholars 
first, and leaving the drier, if more instructive, 
parts of the subject to a later date. Part I. con- 
sists of stories culled from all portions of English 
history, from Alfred to our own day. All the 
familiar old anecdotes are introduced, and a good 
many not so wellknown. A strongly loyal and 
patriotic spirit is everywhere apparent, which 
even goes to the length of claiming for Newton 
the honour of discovering that the earth moves 
round the sun. Apart from this small point, 
the information seems admirably correct. At 
the end is a table of kings and queens, and a list 
of easy questions on the subject-matter of the 
books. Parts II. to IV. are designed for rather 
more advanced scholars—those, namely, who 
have attained to Standards II. to IV. as deter- 
mined by the Code. Part II. contains a sketch 
of English history down to Stephen’s death ; Part 
III. carries it on, with more detail and in a more 
elaborate style, to the battle of Bosworth ; while 
Part IV. concludes with the wars in Zululand and 
Afghanistan. Short pieces of poetry, ballads, 
songs, extracts from Scott, Shakspeare, and 
others, are interspersed with the text of these 
three parts, and form a valuable and interesting 
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addition to the work. The style and general 
treatment of the subject are arranged on a well- 
graduated scale of difficulty. A comparison of 
part of the story of Richard the Lion-Heart as 

iven in Parts I. and III. will illustrate this. 

n Part I. it reads thus: ‘‘ When Richard was 
coming home, his ship was wrecked far away 
from England. He had to walk home through 
the lands of a duke who hated him, so he dressed 
himself like a merchant and took one boy with 
him,” and so on. The version in Part III. is as 
follows: ‘‘ When Richard set out on his voyage 
to England, his fleet was scattered by a storm. 
Queen Berengaria came home safely, but the 
king was wrecked on the Isle of Corfu...... He 
had made so many enemies for himself among 
the Italians and the Germans when in the Holy 
Land, that he did not venture to make himself 
known. So he tried to go alone with his page 
to Saxony, where his nephew was duke, and he 
pretended to be only a merchant on his travels.” 
At the end of each chapter in these three parts 
are explanatory notes, with lists of the chief 
persons and places mentioned, and at the end of 
each part are pedigrees, lists of dates, and other 
useful apparatus. Some of Miss Yonge’s deriva- 
tions are rather old-fashioned, as that of Ely 
from Eel’s Isle, which we hardly expected to 
see again, but in general the notes are accurate 
and useful. All four parts are provided with 
copious illustrations, for the most part good, and 
many of them really admirable, both in style 
and execution. The only fault to be found with 
them is that some of the best and most elaborate 
are to be found in Part I., while simpler drawings 
illustrate the corresponding portions of the 
volumes designed for more advanced students. 
This is, however, a very small matter. The 
National Society are to be greatly complimented 
on the way in which they and the talented 
author whose services they have enlisted have 
carried out a very useful work. 


English History Reading Books.—Outlines of 
English History: First Period. Second Period. 
By S. R. Gardiner. (Longmans & Co.) 

Unver the new Educational Code the reading 

lessons in schools are to be made the means of 

conveying instruction in some particular sub- 
ject. History is especially adapted for treat- 
ment of this kind, and the series to which Mr. 

Gardiner’s books belong appears well calculated 

to attain the end in view. It is not an easy 

matter to get the whole of English history down 
to 1603 into a little volume of two hundred 
pages, and at the same time to make it interesting 
to children. This task, however, Mr. Gardiner 
has managed successfully to fulfil. His name 
is sufficient guarantee for sound, honest work, 
but we must confess we were hardly prepared 
for the lightness of style which is indispensable 
in a book of this kind. The style, however, is 
all that can be desired, being clear, terse, 
vigorous, and simple without being childish. 
Mr. Gardiner has wisely abstained from 
attempting to give an exhaustive account of the 
period he treats, for exhaustiveness in a small 
volume requires such condensation as would 
make the book quite indigestible for youthful 
minds. ‘‘Important events,” Mr. Gardiner says, 
‘have been given in fuller detail than usual, so 
as to awaken an interest in them, though no story 
has been told simply because it is interesting— 
room having been made for this by omitting much 
that would be merely burdensome to the me- 
mory.” The book is not loaded with dates, to 
which too much importance is often attached 
in school- books. Sequence and connexion 
are of more consequence than the exact 
year in which such and such an event took 
place. In the arrangement of his matter Mr. 
Gardiner shows a true sense of the proportional 
value, from an historical point of view, of the 
different periods. He passes pretty rapidly, 
though not too rapidly. over the pre-Norman 
period, making the English conquest, the con- 
version to Christianity, and the union of Eng- 


land the central points of his review. About 
half the book is occupied with the history of 
England from 1066 to 1485. The last third is 
taken up with the history of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Events of the magnitude of the Norman 
Conquest or the Reformation have, as is quite 
natural, a chapter to themselves. The order 
followed is strictly chronological, and the divi- 
sions, as a rule, begin and end with the accession 
of one or other of the kings. Such a system 
is the most suitable for youthful readers, 
however valuable a more philosophical system 
may be—and we do not deny its value—to 
more advanced students. Mr. Gardiner does 
not shirk the drier parts of the subject. Though 
it would be absurd to dwell at length in a book 
of this kind on matters of constitutional import- 
ance, the changes in government introduced by 
the Conquest, the Great Charter, or the Barons’ 
Wars are not lost sight of. We hear how it was 
that Richard II. was weak and Henry VII. 
strong, what was the Star Chamber, and why 
Somerset was unpopular. Literature comes in 
for its share of attention, and Mr. Gardiner has 
very effectively introduced in his account of 
Elizabeth’s reign quotations from Macaulay’s 
‘Armada’ and Mr. Tennyson’s ‘ Revenge.’ 
Geography is brought to bear in a series of 
useful maps, and there are a good many illustra- 
tions of an inexpensive kind. 

The volume dealing with the second period 
carries on the history of England from 1603 to 
the present day, and concludes the work. The 
same qualities are observable in this part as in 
the former—a scrupulous accuracy and regard for 
historical truth, an eagerness to present all the 
most important facts, and to make the reader 
understand the broadest lessons of history, com- 
bined with a considerable power of infusing 
interest and attracting attention. The later 
period of our history is, as Mr. Gardiner says, 
‘* hardly so well adapted as the earlier to enter- 
tain young readers.” But there is still a great 
deal to attract them, and the author has done 
his best to bring the most interesting points into 
relief, while he has not scrupled to touch upon 
other topics which, though more difficult, are 
yet indispensable even to an elementary under- 
standing of the subject. Mr. Gardiner’s book 
is, we must allow, more instructive than Miss 
Yonge’s volumes noticed above, and it is pro- 
bably meant for students of a somewhat more 
advanced type. Mr. Gardiner has not devoted 
more space to his own special period, the earlier 
half of the seventeenth century, than was justi- 
fied by the proportions of the book, but he has 
treated it in a very succinct and masterly manner. 
In the later periods he has bestowed considerable 
attention on the great national struggles abroad, 
on the wars | Marlborough and the Peninsular 
campaign. | he history ends with the return 
of Mr. Gladstone to power. There are not so 
many illustrations as in Miss Yonge’s volumes, 
and there are fewer poetical extracts, but those 
that are given are good and to the point ; and 
Mr. Gardiner has the advantage in the addition 
of several useful maps. His two little volumes 
form together a very useful, trustworthy, and 
interesting introduction to English history, and 
may well be used in schools of more pretensions 
than those for which we may suppose them to 
have been primarily designed. 


English History Reading Books.—Alfred the Great 
and William the Conqueror. By F. York 
Powell. (Longmans & Co.) 

TuIs is one of the same series as the little book 

on Richard I. and Edward I., by Miss Armitage, 

already noticed in these columns. The subjects 
chosen for this volume are quite as capable of 
picturesque and interesting treatment as those 
of the former, and Mr. Powell has not thrown 
away his opportunities. The description of 

Alfred’s house at Wantage, of the rout at Vara- 

ville, and of the battle of Hastings (or Senlake, 

as Mr. Powell prefers to call it) may be cited as 





good examples of the adaptation of history for 


th f instructi youthful reader, 
e purpose of instructing very youthful 

The illustrations are bendy “uo to the mark. 
There is a good picture of a Norman keep, but 
the portraits of ‘‘a lady and gentleman in Alfred’ 
time” are needlessly grotesque, and giye Py 
a notion that the people of that day were jn a 
constant attitude of expostulation or amazement, 


A First History of England. By Louise Creigh. 
ton. (Rivingtons.) 

Tus is a neat, well-written little volume of 
about four hundred pages, in which the whol 
story of English history is told in a succing 
but interesting way. We are not quite cle 
for what class of readers the book is intend 
for the style and general treatment are ye 
simple, but some of the matters touched op 
are rather beyond the grasp of children. Hoy. 
ever, it is probably well not to be too simple 
and it is easy, in trying to be intelligible to 
every one, toerr in the opposite extreme. Mrs, 
Creighton’s little book in this way comes between 
Prof. Gardiner’s sketch of English history ang 
the more advanced of Miss Yonge’s “* Reading 
Books” noticed above. Mrs. Creighton begins 
with a short introduction, in which the present 
state of England is effectively compared with its 
condition in the dawn of history, and the reader’s 
attention directed to the way in which the 
change has taken place. She then tells the 
story of the Roman, English, Danish, and 
Norman conquests, keeping throughout to the 
simple chronological order of events. The 
earlier part of the history is given at greater 
comparative length than the later, which may 
perhaps be defended on the ground that itis 
better adapted for picturesque treatment. Some 
portions, however, are cut unaccountably short, 
Thirty pages are allotted to the reign of Elia 
beth, while the whole period from 1603 to 1660 
is compressed into twenty-five. Cromwell's pro- 
tectorate occupies a page and a half, and 
nothing is told about his government except 
that he turned out the Rump. The revolt of 
the American colonies and the great war with 
France receive almost equally scant measure, 
while other important omissions or instances of 
insufficient treatment might be mentioned. On 
the other hand, the book is generally correct, 
and we have only observed one or two small 
slips, such as that on p. 107, where the famous 
Parliament of 1265 appears to be confused with 
the Mad Parliament that met at Oxford seven 
years previously. Clear and useful summaries 
of social advance or constitutional development 
are introduced here and there, as on p. 173, 
where the general state of things at the end of 
the fifteenth century is sketched, or on p, 290. 
where we have an explanation of the growth of 
Parliament and the way in which we are governed. 
There is a fair number of illustrations, which 
seem to be an indispensable feature of modem 
school-books. Most of the cuts are good, but it 
appears to us a mistake to introduce copies of 
medieval illuminations, e.g. that of the death 
of Becket. Tochildren, who cannot be expected 
to appreciate the archeological interest of such 
curiosities, they must appear merely grotesque 
and unintelligible drawings. An index is added, 
and there are several pedigrees of royal families. 
It is a pity that in that of the ‘‘ Early English 
kings,” on p. 33, there is no distinction between 
those persons who were kings and those who 
were not. The unlearned would certainly con- 
clude that Edgar Atheling, for instance, 
been King of England. This confusion might 
easily be remedied by the use of capitals. 


? 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


The Civil Service Coach. By Stanley Saville. 
(Crosby Lockwood & Co.)—Mr. Saville’s little 
volume gives many valuable hints and much g 
advice to candidates for clerkships in the lower 
division of the Civil Service ; while it gives t 
the outsider who may chance to glance at it 





rather interesting views into that terra incogn 
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= al a 
of examination work which is sO sternly guarded 
py the Civil Service Commissioners—a rather 
dreary region, enlivened here and there by the 

tesque horrors of orthographical test pas- 

3 in which almost every word is wrongly 
gpelled, and made generally terrible by the pre- 
valence of “‘ tots” and ‘cross tots,” which the 
guthor may well counsel his readers to face coolly 
and carefully. The Civil Service, to which 
Mr. Saville acts as an intelligent though rather 
egotistical guide, is almost the only profession 
open, as he pithily remarks, “to that middle 
dass of society which consists mainly of un- 
limited families with limited means.” The 
guthor hopes that ‘‘to such classes and to all 
other candidates for the Civil Service this 
manual may be serviceable in affording a pur- 
view [sic] of the entire ground,” &c. We do not 
retend to know what this means ; but this and 
sundry other dark sayings to be found in the 
book force upon us an uneasy feeling that our 
guthor himself does not always escape the fault 
ghich he, with pomp of rhetoric, so justly con- 
demns in the ‘‘ candidate who wantoned with 

diose words.” What academy was haunted 
by our author in his teens we have no means of 
knowing, but when he first competed for an 
appointment he ‘‘ was fresh from the honours of 
the upper form at school.” His school learning 
seems to have been of little use to him, and, 
indeed, a marked feature of the volume before 
us is the consistent contempt of its author for 
the available outcome of the ordinary English 
course of a middle-class school. The Civil 
Service examination questions which are given 
in illustration of the kind of work required in 
each branch of study ought not to be beyond 
the power of well-taught boys from middle-class 
schools or, in the most important subjects (hand- 
writing, orthography, and arithmetic), from 
really efficient public elementary schools. If 
these schools do not or cannot supply the requi- 
site preparation, the sooner they and the teachers 
inthem are civilized off the face of the earth 
the better for the country. Mr. Saville devotes 
achapter to each of the subjects of examination, 
pointing out how best they can be mastered. 
He insists on the necessity of understanding each 
subject, and denounces in no measured terms the 
superticiality and lack of thoroughness which 
characterize so much instruction nowadays. 
Candidates for all examinations would do well 
to realize how essential to success are industry 
and method in study. Speaking of the extreme 
importance of these, Mr. Saville says’: ‘‘ We 
have experienced how absolutely essential it is 
that the candidate should stick to his work, and 
this he cannot do without method and con- 
sistency. Be he ever so clever, he cannot dis- 
pense with training.” Then follows a sentence 
of which our readers will appreciate the dazzling 
brilliance and marked originality: ‘‘He was 
born clever, and at his nativity he knew nothing.” 
We leave this pregnant saying and the deduc- 
tion from it to the consideration of the junior 
members of H.M. Civil Service. 

“Tw this country there are some,” wrote Mr. 
Matthew Arnold in 1876, ‘‘ who still remember 
Edoardo Fusco.” In two volumes, Della Vita 
€ delle Opere di Edoardo Fusco (Naples, Tipo- 
grafia Italiana), the widow of our old contri- 
butor, an accomplished man who did much 
for education in Southern Italy, has pre- 
sented the world with a fitting memorial of her 
husband. There is nothing very remarkable in 
these volumes, but they show Fusco’s patriotism 
and his untiring energy, his affection for his 
family, and his attachment to his friends. There 
8a delightful little sketch, for instance, in one 
of his letters to his wife, of his reception when he 
returned to Naples after weary years of exile:— 
“To non fui incontrato da nessuno, perch, come 
sai, i miei parenti non sono qui...... La famiglia 
di mio zio non seppe del mio arrivo che quando 
mi presentai alla loro porta. Trovai mia zia, cui 
era stato annunziato come uno straniero. Dap- 
prima non mi ravvisO; ma dopo un momento, 





un minuto secondo, mi si gittd al collo, gridando 
alle figlie che venissero, piangendo, ridendo, 
facendo un rumore da mettere a soqquadro il 
quartiere. Infine era una pazza gioia ch’ essi non 
sapevano pit in qual modo esprimere, e quella 
cugina di cui ti ho spesso parlato era pid di tutti 
commossa ed agitata. Povera creatura! In- 
fine venne mio zio, i miei cugini, uno de’ quali 
® capitano della Guardia Nazionale, e non 
v’era fine alle congratulazioni ed agli abbrac- 
ciamenti. Mi hanno trovato pit bello, pid 
forte, pil. uomo...... In un giorno ho incontrato 
pit di cinquanta antichi amici, conoscenti della 
mia famiglia, compagni d’ infanzia, amici del mio 
defunto padre, persone che avevano tutte lette 
molte delle mie lettere, le quali pare fossero 
state sempre, 0 quasi sempre, mostrate dai 
miei parenti, ricercate e lette avidamente da 
tutti. Non ho pranzato ancora una volta solo. 
Gli amici de’ miei amici son divenuti gid miei.” 
Fusco liked England, and after his return to 
Italy he frequently came back, and in 1866 he 
made a tour in Ireland. This is how the coun- 
try first seemed to an Italian’s eyes. Writing 
from Dublin, he says :—‘‘La campagna dove 
andai era sterile e squallida oltremodo. E questo 
squallore é il marchio di tutto cid ch’ é irlandese : 
la citta, la campagna, le carrozze, le donne, gli 
uomini, hanno tutti un’ impronta di miseria e 
di degradazione che stringe il cuore. Pare 
impossibile tanta diversita dall’ Inghilterra all’ 
Irlanda!” Fusco laboured zealously to promote 
education in his native land, and the second 
volume bears full evidence of his zeal and quick 
perception. ‘‘In that Southern Italy, such a 
fairly land to the foreign idler, so full of harsh 
cares and toils to the serious patriot, was his 
post ; and there he laboured and died there.” 
Never robust, he fell a victim to overwork in 
1873. 


Messrs. WARNE send us an abridged edition 
of Lockhart’s delightful Memoirs of the Life of 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. We hope it will have 
a large sale. The date should have been put at 
the head of each page ; and no index is given. 


Sir Bernarp Burke’s Book of Precedence 
(Harrison) ought to be the standard work on the 
subject. There is very little in it which does 
not appear in Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ but in some 
general remarks by way of preface to this new 
volume the author gives his own opinion upon 
two unsettled questions. He thinks that the 
precedence of dukes who are princes of the blood 
royal over other dukes. always remains ; so that 
the holder of the title of Duke of Connaught, 
for instance, in any future generation would 
rank before the Duke of Norfolk. Miles, in his 
‘Catalogue of Honour,’ seems to have been of 
this opinion. The other difficulty upon which Sir 
Bernard Burke states his view is the question of 
the relative positions, according to the proper eti- 
quette of society, of the lieutenant and sheriff of 
a county. Neither is entitled to any social rank 
derived from his office. Rank in the scale of 
precedence is derived from the Crown or Parlia- 
ment, and no place is assigned to either the 
lieutenant or the sheriff. But in the author's 
opinion the higher position by etiquette apper- 
tains to the lieutenant. 

We have on our table Elementary Chess 
Problems, by J. P. Taylor (Lee, G. C. Heywood), 
—The Whist-Players’ Guide, by H. F. Morgan 
(Marcus Ward),—American or Standard Whist, 
by G. W. P. (Triibner),—The Seventh Book of 
Cesar’s Gallic War, by J.T. White (Longmans), 
—The Sixth Book of Xenophon’s Anabasis, by 
J. T. White (Longiuans),—Latin and Greek 
Verse Translations, by C. D. Maclean (Kegan 
Paul),—Lessons in Gaelic, Part I., by J. E. N. 
(Dublin, Gill & Son),—How to Detect the Adul- 
terations of Food, by the Authog of ‘ Ferns and 
Ferneries’ (Marshall Japp),—Ecce Medicus, by 
J. C. Burnett (The Homeopathic Publishing 
Company),—Transylvanian Recollections, by A. 
Chalmers (Smart & Allen),—Parson Malthus, 
by J. Bonar (Glasgow, MacLehose),—Progress 





and Poverty: the Remedy, by H. George (K 

Paul),—The Science of Mind, by J. Bascom (New 
York, G, P. Putnam’s Sons),—House and Home, 
Vol. IV., edited by J. Pearce (3, Bolt Court, 
Fleet Street),—Report of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, 1879 (Washington, Government Printing 
Office),—Memories of a Month among the Mere 
Irish, by W. H. Floredice (Kegan Paul),— 
Journal of a Farmer’s Daughter, by E. Goodale 
(New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons),—Reminis- 
cences of a Dental Surgeon, by J. Snape (Simpkin), 
—Mermaids, by C. H. Ross (‘ Judy’ Office),— 
The Book of Brighton, by C. H. Ross (‘ Judy’ 
Office),—The Longfellow Birthday Book, arranged 
by C. F. Bates (Routledge),— Follies and Fancies, 
by H. Lennard (‘ Society ’ Office),—Desoto, and 
other Poems, by T. Mansill (St. Louis, U.S., 
H. R. Hildreth),—Justine, a Martyr, by J. 
Brent (Simpkin),—The Golden Queen, by 4 A. 
Sloane (Griffith & Farran),—Anne Boleyn, a 
Tragedy, by the Author of ‘Ginevra’ (Kegan 
Paul),—A Discourse on Scottish Church History, 
by C. Wordsworth (Blackwood),—The Mythe of 
Life, by C. W. Stubbs (Macmillan),—Private 
Devotions for Young Persons, compiled by E. M. 
Sewell (Longmans),—Arabischer Sprachfiihrer 
fiir Reisende, by Dr. M. Hartmann (Leipzig, 
Bibliographisches Institut), — Beitriige zur 
Grammatik des Vorklassischen Chinesisch, by Dr. 
Max Uhle (Leipzig, T. O. Weigel),—and Metz 
et Thionville sous Charles-Quint, by C. Rahlen- 
beck (Brussels, Weissenbruch). Among New 
Editions we have Introduction to Gothic Archi- 
tecture, by J. H. Parker (Parker),—Murby’s 
Scripture Manuals: The Book of Joshwa (Murby), 
—Ways of Overcoming Temptation, by the 
Rev. R. G. Boodle (Gardner),—Forty Coming 
Wonders, by the Editor of the ‘ Christian 
Herald’ (‘Christian Herald’ Office),—A Modern 
Babylon, by L. Lloyd (Remington),—A Method 
of Learning German, by E. Schinzel (Whittaker), 
—and Diseases of the Ear, by R. T. Cooper (The 
Homeeopathic Publishing Company). Also the 
following Pamphlets: Paradise Revealed, by L. 
Wynn (W. Morgan),—Jn Memoriam Thomas 
Carlyle, by G. H. Jackson (‘Christian Age’ 
Office),—England and the Jews, by the Rev. G. 
Nugee (Ridgway),—‘‘ Our Fathers have Told 
Us,” by J. Ruskin (Sunnyside, Allen),—Bi- 
Metallism at 154 a Necessity, by H. Cernuschi 
(King),—The Silver and Double Standard Ques- 
tion, by E. Langley (Wilson),—and Steam Tram- 
ways, by H. Barcroft (Dublin, Hodges, Figgis 
& Co.). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Christ’s Life, by Rev. F. W. Farrar, Popular Edition, 6/ cl. 

New Analogy (A) between Revealed Religion and the Course 
and Constitution of Nature, by Cellarius, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Waller’s (C. H.) The Silver Sockets, and other Shadows of 
Redemption, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

History and Biography. 

Egypt as seen in the Scriptures and on the Monuments, 3/6 

Episodes of French History : Henry IV. and the End of the 
Wars of Religion, by G. Masson, 12mo, 2/6 cl. 

Great Artists: Mantegna and Francia, by J. Cartwright, 3/6 

Memorable Men of the Nineteenth Century: John Bright, 
by L. Apjohn; The Stephensons and the Railway 
Pioneers, by J. F. Layson, cr. 8vo. 2/6 each, cl. 

Thayer's (W. M ) From Log Cabin to White House, the Story 
of President Garfield's Life, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Geography and Travel, 

Heine’s (H.) A Trip to the Brocken, translated by R. 

McLintock, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Philology. 

New Testament in the Original Greek, the Text revised by 
B. F. Westcott and F. J. A. Hort, Introduction, Appendix, 
er. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Science. 
Heath's (F. G.) Where to Find Ferns, 12mo, 3/ cl. 


General Literature. 
Banks’s (Mrs. G. L.) Stung to the Quick, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Cambridge Trifles, or Splutterings from an Undergraduate 
Pen, by Author of ‘ Day of My Life at Eton,’ 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Children’s Kettledrum, by M. A. C., coloured illustrations, 5/ 
Cruise of the Walnut Shell, written and illus, by André, 5/ bds. 
Evans’s (P.) My Lady Maude, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Emerson (The) Birthday Book, 18mo. 3/6 cl. 
Holbeach’s (H.) Shoemakers’ Village, cheap ed, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Holly Berries, with original illus. by Ida Waugh, 4to. 5/ bds, 
Hope’s (A. R.) The Daughter of the Regiment, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Kingston’s (W. H. G.) Peter Biddulph, the Rise and Progress 
of an Australian Settler, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
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Levander’s (F. W.) Questions on History and Geography set 
at the Matriculation Examination of University of 
London, 1844-1881, 12mo. 3/ cl. 

McClintock’s (L.) A Boycotted Household, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Paddock’s (Mrs. A. G.) Fate of Madame La Tour, a Tale of 
Great Salt Lake, 12mo. 4/6 cl. 

Baker’s (8.) Perfected System of Builders’ Book-keeping, / 

Bingleton’s (J. E.) Notes of Lessons for the Upper Standards, 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Stories of Scottish Sports, by ‘‘ Lockwood,” cr, 8vo. 2/ bds, 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, Vol. 7, 
3m. 60. 


History and Biography. 
Gerigk (J.): Opus Epistolarum d. Petrus Martyr, lm. 20. 
Oswald (E.): Thomas Carlyle, ein Lebensbild u. Goldkérner 
aus seinen Werken, 0m. 80. 


Philology. 
Appiani Historia Romana, ed. L. Mendelssohn, Vol. 2, 
4m. 50 


Aristophanis Plutus, rec. A. v. Velsen, 2m. 
Kayser (K. L.): Homerische Abhandlungen, ed. H. Usener, 
3m. 


Poetae Latini Minores, rec. Ae. Baehrens, Vol. 3, 3m. 

Schaefer (A.): Abriss der Quellenkunde der Griechischen u. 
Rémischen Geschichte, Part 2, 3m. 

Scharf (R.): Quaestiones Propertianae, 1m. 80. 

Vanicek (A.): Etymologisches Wérterbuch der Lateinischen 
Sprache, 6m. 

Science. 

Bohnensieg (G. C. W.): Repertorium Annuum Literaturae 
Botanicae Periodicae, Vol. 6, 9m. 20. 

Poulsen (V. A.): Botanische Wandtafeln, 11m. 








AFTER SUNSET. 


VocAL yet voiceless, lingering, lambent, white 
With the wide wings of evening on the fell, 
The tranquil vale, the enchanted citadel,— 
Another day swoons to another night. 
Speak low: from bare Blencathra’s purple height 
The sound o’ the ghyll falls furled; and, loath 
to go, 
A continent of cloud its plaited snow 
Wears far away athwart a lake of light. 


Is it the craft of hell that while we lie 

Enshaded, lulled, beneath heaven’s breezeless sky, 
The garrulous clangours and assoiléd shows 

Of London's burrowing mazes haunt us yet ? 
City, forgive me: mother of joys and woes 

Thy shadow is here, and lo, our eyes are wet. 

T, HALL CAINE. 

Vale of St. John. 








JAMES THORNE, F.S.A. 
Highgate, September 5, 1881. 

ANOTHER of those useful men who devote 
their lives to literature died on Saturday, the 
3rd inst., at his house in Fortess Terrace, 
Kentish Town, after a painful illness of nearly 
twelve months. James Thorne was born in 
London in September, 1815, and was educated 
at a private school. He displayed early a taste 
for art, and devoted some years to the practice 
of painting ; many of his pictures still adorn 
the rooms of his house. His fine taste and 
ardent love of nature led to his frequent rambles 
over our island, resulting in pen and pencil 
sketches which appeared under the title of 
‘Rambles by Rivers,’ and contributions to 
‘The Land We Live In,’ Knight’s ‘ Weekly 
Series,’ and the Penny Magazine. He became 
connected with Charles Knight in 1843, and 
was employed on a large number of his 
publications until Mr. Knight’s death. He 
contributed papers on architecture, on the 
picture exhibitions, and on other subjects 
to ‘The Companion to the Almanac’ 
during upwards of twenty-five years. He was 
the working editor of ‘The Imperial Cyclo- 
peedia,’ published in 1852, of ‘The English 
Cyclopedia,’ 1856, of the new edition, 1866, 
and also of the Supplements, 1873. On the 
completion of these works he finished for Mr. 
Murray a ‘Handbook to the Environs of 
London,’ for which he had long been preparing. 
This work, published in 1876, contains ‘‘an 
account of every town and village and of all 
places of interest within a circle of twenty miles 
round London.” Some idea of the labour and 
conscientious care bestowed upon this work may 
be formed from the fact that the author wrote 





“in every instance from personal examination 
and inquiry.” At the time of his death he was | 


engaged in rewriting Cunningham’s ‘ Handbook 
of London.’ His numerous critical articles on 
art scattered through various periodicals need 
only be referred to. 

The writer of this notice, himself a frequent 
contributor to Mr. Knight’s cyclopzedias, en- 
joyed Mr. Thorne’s friendship during many 
years, and may be allowed a word of admiration 
and respect for the great knowledge, refined 
taste, and conscientious industry that Mr. 
Thorne threw into everything that he under- 
took. His first care was always to do his best 
for the work in hand, whether the fee were large 
or small or simply nothing. Hence with so much 
care and labour his manuscript never accumu- 
lated rapidly, while the care of a large family 
kept him poor. His widow and children are 
now feeling the effects of his long illness and 
the removal of their bread-winner. 

C. Tomurnson. 








JOHN BURNETT'S LITERARY FUND, ABERDEEN. 

Tue future application of this fund—originally 
destined for two great money prizes, at intervals 
of forty years, to the authors of the best treatises 
on the being and attributes of God—has now 
been settled by a provisional order granted by 
the Home Secretary on the 20th of June last 
on the petition of the trustees, and sanctioned 
by Parliament. The income is to be applied to 
found a lectureship in Aberdeen and, with the 
consent of the governing body of the University 
of Aberdeen, in connexion with that university. 
The lecturer is to be appointed by Mr. Burnett's 
three trustees (at present Sir John F. Clark, 
Bart., Mr. John Webster, M.P., and Dr. Alex. 
Bain, the latter nominated by Lord Rosebery, 
Lord Rector of Aberdeen University, on the 
resignation of Mr. Grant Duff) and by two 
assessors, to be chosen respectively by the Uni- 
versity Court and by six of the city ministers of 
Aberdeen. The first election will be in 1882, and 
the lectureris to hold office for three years from the 
1st of October, 1883. Subsequent appointments 
will also be for three years. The subject is left 
by the order optional to the choice of the trustees 
and assessors at each election, but within a range 
prescribed in the order. The electing body may 
either select the theme originally proposed by 
the founder for the treatises, being on the evi- 
dences of the power, wisdom, and goodness of 
the Deity, or they may prescribe ‘‘ recent re- 
searches (as at the date of the appointment) into 
any of the following branches of knowledge, viz., 
(1) history, including the illustrations of the 
forms and effects of theistic doctrines among 
the older nations of the world ; (2) archzology ; 
(3) physical science ; (4) natural science ; and 
they shall instruct the lecturer, in treating the 
special subject prescribed, to have regard to the 
illustration afforded by it of the theme proposed 
by the testator, and that under such conditions 
or qualifications as they may prescribe.” 








THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

Tue fourth annual meeting of the librarians 
of the United Kingdom will take place in the 
Hall of Gray’s Inn, under the presidency of Mr. 
J. A. Russell, Q.C., Master of the Library of 
Gray’s Inn. The meeting will last from 
Tuesday, the 13th inst., to Friday, the 16th. 
The following is a rough programme of the 
business :— 

Tuesday, Sept. 13.—Papers: Rev. W. D. 
Macray, ‘Mr. Coxe’s Work in the Bodleian’; 
H. Stevens, ‘English Bibliography before 1640’; 
C. Walford, ‘A General Catalogue of Periodical 
Literature’; E. C. Thomas, ‘ Legal Biblio- 
graphy’; W. R. Douthwaite, ‘ Libraries of the 
Inns of Court.’ 

Wednesday, Sept. 14. — Paper, W. E. A. 
Axon, ‘On Public Library Legislation’; Dis- 
cussion on the proposed Bill; Report of the 
Committee on Title Entries. 

Thursday, Sept. 15.—Papers: R. Harrison, 
‘On the Elimination of Useless Books from 





— 
Libraries’; B. R. Wheatley, ‘On the Author. 
ship of Academical Dissertations’; Report of 
the Committee on the Training of Library 
Assistants. 

Friday, Sept. 16.—Paper, Mr. Archer, ‘Qp 
Library Buildings’; Report of the Committee 
on Title Entries ; Election of Officers, &c, 

The country members of the Association 
have been invited to dine with their London 
colleagues at the Freemasons’ Tavern on 
Tuesday. Visits to the libraries of all the Inng 
of Court have been arranged as well as to the 
Cathedral Library of St. Paul’s and to Stationey’ 

1. 








REMINISCENCES OF GEORGE BORROW. 


I. 
Borrow could look at Nature without 
thinking of himself—a rare gift, for Nature 
as I have said, has been disappointed in 
man. Her great desire from the first hag 
been to grow an organism so conscious that 
it can turn round and look at her with 
intelligent eyes. She has done so at last, but 
the consciousness is so high as to be self-con. 
scious, and man cannot for egotism look at 
his mother after all. Borrow was a great ex- 
ception. Thoreau’s self-consciousness showed 
itself in presence of Nature, Borrow’s in presence. 
of man. The very basis of Borrow’s nature was 
reverence. His unswerving belief in the benefi- 
cence of God was most beautiful — most touching. 
In his life Borrow had suffered much: a tem. 
perament such as his must needs suffer much— 
so shy it was, so proud, and yet yearning for a 
close sympathy such as no creature and only 
solitary communing with Nature can give, 
Under any circumstances, I say, Borrow would 
have known how sharp and cruel are the flints 
along the road—how tender are a2 poet’s feet; 
but Ais road at one time was rough indeed ; not 
when he was with his gipsy friends (for a tent is 
freer than a roof, according to the grammarian of 
Codling Gap, and roast hedgehog is the daintiest 
of viands), but when he was toiling in London, 
his fine gifts unrecognized and useless—that was 
when Borrow passed through the fire. Yet 
every sorrow and every disaster of his life he 
traced to the kindly hand of a benevolent and 
wise Father, who sometimes will use a whip of 
scorpions, but only to chastise into a might 
and happy course the children he loves, 
Apart from the instinctive rectitude of his 
nature, it was with Borrow a deep-rooted con- 
viction that sin never goes, and never can go, 
unpunished. His doctrine, indeed, was some 
thing like the Buddhist doctrine of Karma—it 
was based on an instinctive apprehension of the 
sacredness of ‘‘law” in the most universal 
acceptation of that word. Sylvester Boswell’s 
definition of a free man, in that fine, self-respec- 
tive certificate of his, as one who is ‘‘ free from 
all cares or fears of law that may come against 
him,” is, indeed, the gospel of every true nature- 
worshipper. The moment Thoreau spurned the 
legal tax-gatherer the law locked the nature-wor- 
shipper in gaol. To enjoy nature the soul must 
be free—free not only from tax-gatherers, but 
from sin ; for every wrongful act awakes, out of 
the mysterious bosom of Nature herself, its own 
peculiar serpent, having its own peculiar stare, 
but always hungry and bloody-fanged, which 
follows the delinquent’s feet whithersoever they 
go, gliding through the dewy grass on the 
brightest morning, dodging round the trees on 
the calmest eve, wriggling across the brook 
where the wrongdoer would fain linger on the 
stepping-stones to soothe his soul with the sight 
of the happy minnows shooting between the water- 
weeds — following him everywhere, in short, 
till at last, in sheer desperation, he must needs 
stop and turn, and bare his breast to the fangs; 
when, having yielded up to the thing its fill of 
atoning blood, Nature breaks into her old smile 
again, and he goes on his way in peace. 
All this Borrow understood better than any 
man I have ever met. Yet even into 
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doctrine of Providence Borrow imported such 
an element of whim that it was impossible 
to listen to him sometimes without a smile. 
For instance, having arrived at the conclusion 
that a certain lieutenant had been cruelly 
ill used by genteel magnates high in office, 
Borrow discovered that since that iniquity 
Providence had frowned on the British arms, 
and went on to trace the disastrous blunder of 
Balaklava to this cause. Again, having decided 
that Sir Walter Scott’s worship of gentility and 
Jacobitism had been the main cause of the 
revival of flunkeyism and Popery in England, 
Borrow saw in the dreadful monetary disasters 
which overclouded Scott’s last days the hand of 
God, whose plan was to deprive him of the 
worldly position Scott worshipped at the very 
moment when his literary fame (which he mis- 
prized) was dazzling the world. 
And now as to the gipsy wanderings. As I 
have said, no man has been more entirely mis- 
understood than Borrow. That a man who 
certainly did (as Mr. Groome says) look like a 
“eolossal clergyman” should have joined the 
gipsies, that he should have wandered over 
England and Europe, content often to have the 
for his bed and the sky for his hostry-roof, 
has astonished very much (and I believe scan- 
dalized very much) this age. My explanation 
of the matter is this: Among the myriads of 
children born into a world of brick and mortar 
there appears now and then one who is meant 
for better things—one who exhibits unmistak- 
able signs that he inherits the blood of those 
remote children of the open air who, according 
to the old Sabzean notion, on the plains of 
Asia lived with Nature, loved Nature and were 
loved by her, and from whom all men are 
descended. George Borrow was one of those 
who show the olden strain. Now, for such 
a man, born in a country like England, where 
the modern fanaticism of house-worship has 
reached a condition which can only be called 
maniacal, what is there left but to try for a time 
the gipsy’s tent? On the Continent house- 
worship is strong enough in all conscience; but 
in France, in Spain, in Italy, even in Germany, 
people do think of something beyond the house. 
But here, where there are no romantic crimes, 
to get a genteel house, to keep (or ‘‘run”) a 
genteel house, or to pretend to keep (or ‘‘run” 
a genteel house, is the great first cause of almost 
every British delinquency, from envy and 
malignant slander up to forgery, robbery, and 
murder. And yet it is a fact, as Borrow dis- 
covered (when a mere lad in a solicitor’s office), 
that to men in health the house need not, 
and should not, be the all-absorbing consider- 
ation, but should be quite secondary to con- 
siderations of honesty and sweet air, pure 
water, clean linen, good manners, freedom to 
migrate at will, and, above all, freedom from 
“all cares or fears of law” that may come 
against a man in the shape of debts, duns, and 
tax-gatherers. 
Against this folly of softening our bodies by 
“smugness” and degrading our souls by 
“flunkeyism,” Borrow’s early life was a pro- 
test. He saw that if it were really unwhole- 
some for man to be shone upon by the sun, 
blown upon by the winds, and rained upon by 
the rain, like all the other animals, man would 
never have existed at all, for sun and wind and 
main have produced him and everything that 
lives. He saw that for the cultivation of health, 
honesty, and good behaviour every man born in 
the temperate zone ought, unless King Circum- 
stance says ‘‘ No,” to spend in the open air eight 
ornine hours at least out of the twenty-four, and 
ought to court rather than to shun Nature’s 
sweet shower-bath the rain, unless, of course, 
his chest is weak. 
The evanescence of literary fame is strikingly 
illustrated by recalling at this moment my first 
tight of Borrow. I could not have been much 
more than a boy, for I and a friend had gone 


luxury of bathing in a Yarmouth sea, and it is 
certainly a ‘‘good while” — to use Borrow’s 
phrase—since I considered that a luxury suit- 
able to March. On the morning after our 
arrival, having walked some distance out of 
Yarmouth, we threw down our clothes and 
towels upon the sand some few yards from 
another heap of clothes, which indicated, to 
our surprise, that we were not, after all, the 
only people in Yarmouth who could bathe in a 
biting wind ; and soon we perceived, ducking 
in an immense billow that came curving and 
curling towards the shore, such a pair of shoulders 
as I had not seen for a long time, crowned by 
a head white and glistening as burnished silver. 
(Borrow’s hair was white, I believe, when he 
was quite a young man.) When the wave had 
broken upon the sand, there was the bather 
wallowing on the top of the water like a 
Polar bear disporting in an Arctic sun. In 
swimming Borrow clawed the water like a dog. 
T had plunged into the surf and got very close to 
the swimmer, whom I perceived to be a man 
of almost gigantic proportions, when suddenly 
an instinct told me that it was Lavengro himself, 
who lived thereabouts, and the feeling that it 
was he so entirely stopped the action of my 
heart that I sank for amoment like a stone, soon 
to rise again, however, in glow of pleasure and 
excitement : so august a presence was Laven- 
o's then! I ought to say, however, that 
orrow was at that time my hero. From 
my childhood I had taken the deepest interest 
in proscribed races such as the Cagots, but 
especially in the persecuted children of Roma. 
Thad read accounts of whole families being exe- 
cuted in past times for no other crime than that 
of their being born gipsies, and tears, childish 
and yet bitter, had I shed over their woes. 
Now Borrow was the recognized champion of 
the gipsies—the friend and companion, indeed, 
of the proscribed and persecuted races of the 
world. Nor was this all: I saw in him more 
of the true Nature instinct than in any other 
writer—or so, at least, I imagined. To walk 
out from a snug house at Rydal Mount for the 
purpose of making poetical sketches for pub- 
lication seemed to me a very different thing 
from having no home but a tent in a dingle, 
or rather from Borrow’s fashion of making all 
Nature your home. Although I would have 
given worlds to go up and speak to him as he 
was tossing his clothes upon his back, I could 
not do it. Morning after morning did I see 
him undress, wallow in the sea, come out again, 
give me a somewhat sour look, dress, and then 
stride away inland at a tremendous pace, but 
never could I speak to him; and many years 
passed before I saw him again. He was then 
half forgotten. 
For an introduction to him at last I was 
indebted to Dr. Gordon Hake, the poet, who 
had known Borrow for many years, and whose 
friendship Borrow cherished above most things 
—as is usual, indeed, with the friends of Dr. 
Hake. This was done with some difficulty, for, 
in calling at Roehampton for a walk through 
Richmond Park and about the Common, Borrow’s 
first question was always, ‘‘ Are you alone?” 
and no persuasion could induce him to stay 
unless it could be satisfactorily shown that he 
would not be ‘ pestered by strangers.” On a 
certain morning, however, he called, and sud- 
denly coming upon me, there was no retreating, 
and we were introduced. He tried to be as civil 
as possible, but evidently he was much annoyed. 
Yet there was something in the very tone of his 
voice that drew my heart to him, for to me he 
was the Lavengro of my boyhood still. My own 
shyness had been long before fingered off by 


knowledge that was of any value. Accordingly, 
what appeared to Borrow as the most striking 
characteristic of the present age was its ignor- 
ance. Unfortunately, too, I knew that for 
strangers to talk of his own published books or 
of gipsies appeared to him to be ‘ prying,” 
though there I should have been quite at 
home. I knew, however, that in the obscure 
English pamphlet literature of the last century, 
recording the sayings and doings of eccentric 
people and strange adventurers, Borrow was 
very learned, and I too chanced to be far from 
ignorant in that direction. I touched on Bam- 
fylde Moore Carew, but without effect. Borrow 
evidently considered that every properly edu. 
cated man was familiar with the story of Bam- 
fylde Moore Carew in its every detail. Then I 
touched upon beer, the British bruiser, ‘‘ gen- 
tility-nonsense,” the ‘‘trumpery great”; then 
upon etymology, traced hoity-toityism to toit, a 
roof,—but only to have my shallow philology dis- 
missed with a withering smile. I tried other sub- 
jects in the same direction, but with small success, 
till in a lucky moment I bethought myself of 
Ambrose Gwinett. There is a very scarce eigh- 
teenth century pamphlet narrating the story of 
Ambrose Gwinett, the man who, after having been 
hanged and gibbeted for murdering a traveller 
with whom he had shared a double-bedded room 
at a seaside inn, revived in the night, escaped from 
the gibbet irons, went to sea as a common sailor, 
and afterwards met on a British man-of-war the 
very man he had been hanged for murdering. 
The truth was that Gwinett’s supposed victim, 
having been attacked on the night in question 
by a violent bleeding at the nose, had risen and 
left the house for a few minutes’ walk in the 
sea-breeze, when the press-gang captured him 
and bore him off to sea, where he had been in 
service ever since. The story is true, and the 
pamphlet, Borrow afterwards told me (I know 
not on what authority), was written by Goldsmith 
— Gwinett’s dictation for a platter of cow- 
eel. 

To the bewilderment of Dr. Hake, I introduced 
the subject of Ambrose Gwinett in the same 
manner as I might have introduced the story of 
“€ Achilles’ wrath,” and appealed to Dr. Hake 
(who, of course, had never heard of the book or 
the man) as to whether a certain incident in the 
pamphlet had gained or lost by the dramatist 
who, at one of the minor theatres, had 
many years ago dramatized the story. Borrow 
was caught at last. ‘‘ What?” said he, ‘‘ you 
know that pamphlet about Ambrose Gwinett ?”” 
** Know it Po said I, in a hurt tone, as though he 
had asked me if I knew ‘ Macbeth’ ; “‘ of course. 
Iknow Ambrose Gwinett, Mr. Borrow, don’t 
you?” ‘And you know the play?” said he. 
“Of course [ do, Mr. Borrow,” I said, in a 
tone that was now a little angry at such an 
insinuation of crass ignorance. ‘‘ Why,” said 
he, ‘‘ it’s years and years since it was acted ; 
I never was much of a theatre man, but I did 
go to see that.” ‘‘ Well, I should rather think 
you did, Mr. Borrow,” said I. ‘‘ But,” said 
he, staring hard at me, ‘‘you—you were not 
born!” ‘And I was not born,” said I, 
‘“‘when the ‘Agamemnon’ was produced, and 
et one reads the ‘Agamemnon,’ Mr. Borrow. 
have read the drama of ‘Ambrose Gwinett.” 
I have it bound in morocco, with some more 
of Douglas Jerrold’s early transpontine plays, 
and some Adschylean dramas by Mr. Fitz- 
ball. I will lend it to you, Mr. Borrow, 
if you like.” He was completely conquered. 
“Hake!” he cried, in a loud voice, regardless 
of my presence, ‘‘ Hake! your friend knows 
everything.” Then he murmured to himself, 
‘¢ Wonderful man! Knows Ambrose Gwinett!” 
It is such delightful reminiscences as these 





the rough handling of the world, but his retained 
all the bloom of youth, and a terrible barrier 
it was, yet I attacked it manfully. I knew that 
Borrow had read but little except in his own | 
out-of-the-way directions; but then unfor- } 
tunately, like all specialists, he considered that 





don to Yarmouth in March to enjoy the 





in these his own special directions lay all the 


that will cause me to have as long as I live 
a very warm place in my heart for the memory 


| of George Borrow. 


From that time I used to see Borrow often 
at Roehampton, sometimes at Putney, and 
sometimes, but not often, in London. I could 
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have seen much more of him than I did had 

not the whirlpool of London, into which I 

plunged for a time, borne me away from this 

most original of men ; and this is what I so greatly 
lament now: for of Borrow it may be said, as 
it was said of a greater man still, that ‘‘ after 

Nature made him she forthwith broke the 

mould.” The last time I ever saw him was 

shortly before he left London to live in the 
country. It was, I remember well, on Water- 

loo Bridge, where I had stopped to gaze at a 

sunset of singular and striking splendour, 

whose gorgeous clouds and ruddy mists were 
reeling and boiling over the West-End. Borrow 
came up and stood leaning over the parapet, 
entranced by the sight, as well he might be. 

Like most people born in flat districts, he had 

a passion for sunsets. Turner could not have 

painted that one, I think, and certainly my 

pen could not describe it; for the London 
smoke was flushed by the sinking sun and 
had lost its dunness, and, reddening every 
moment as it rose above the roofs, steeples, 
and towers, it went curling round the sinking 

sun in a rosy vapour, leaving, however, just a 

segment of a golden rim, which gleamed as 

dazzlingly as in the thinnest and clearest air— 

a peculiar effect which struck Borrow deeply. 

I never saw such a sunset before or since, not 

even on Waterloo Bridge ; and from its associa- 

tion with ‘‘the last of Borrow” I shall never 
forget it. 
A TALK ON WATERLOO BRIDGE. 
(A REMINISCENCE.) 
We talked of “ Children of the Open Air” 
Who once in Orient valleys lived aloof, 
Loving the sun, the wind, the sweet reproof 

Of storms, and all that makes the fair earth fair, 

Till, on a day, across the mystic bar 
Of moonrise, came the “ Children of the Roof,” 
Who find no balm ‘neath Evening’s rosiest woof, 

Nor dews of peace beneath the Morning Star. 

We looked o’er London where men wither and choke, 
Roofed in, poor souls, renouncing stars and skies, 
And lore of woods and wild wind-prophecies— 

Yea, every voice that to their fathers spoke : 

And sweet it seemed to die ere bricks and smoke 
Leave never a meadow outside Paradise. 

THEODORE Warts. 








THE PLYMOUTH LEAT. 


May I be permitted to make one or two 
remarks upon Mr. J. B. Davidson’s interesting 
contribution to your number of August 27th? I 
would premise that my observations are entirely 
based upon Mr. Davidson’s statements, and that 
I have not even consulted the documents which 
form the subject of his comments or any 
other authority upon the question. But I 
desire to invite Mr. Davidson’s attention to 
one or two considerations which have prevented 
me from adopting to their full extent his in- 
ferences. The force of my observations, I 
admit, depends almost entirely upon the value 
of the 300/. as represented in labour, land, and 
compensations to tenants and farmers, and I 
have not access to the necessary sources of in- 
formation on this point. But the work done seems 





this undertaking. And if this is so, tradition 
may be to a certain extent right after all, though 
attributing greater credit to Drake than he 
deserves in assigning to him the merit of having 
done the work entirely at his own expense. The 
extract from the petition to Sir Robert Cecil 
given by Mr. Davidson seems to bear out this 
conclusion to some extent :—‘‘ Which cost us and 
Sir Francis Drake, who, upon composition with 
us, undertook the bringing home of the same 
[water], a great sum of money.” Is not the rea- 
sonable inference to be drawn from this the fol- 
lowing ?—that Sir Francis Drake, while he cer- 
tainly demanded from the citizens of Plymouth 
that they should contribute a certain sum to a 
work undertaken so largely for their benefit, yet 
by ‘‘ entering into this composition,” and carry- 
ing out the work with such “‘ great care and dili- 
gence,” was himself also put to the expense of 
“a great sum of money.” ‘The extent of the 
pecuniary sacrifice of course depends on the pro- 
portion which the sum of 3001. bore to the whole 
cost of the work. I should be glad of any infor- 
mation tending to throw light upon this point. 
Although, as Mr. Davidson says, it is impossible 
to ascertain the whole cost—that is, I suppose, 
precisely to ascertain it—yet perhaps, from a 
consideration of the labour required, the works 
necessary, the extent of the land required, and 
the money value of labour and land at the date 
of the construction of the work, a sufficiently 
approximate estimate might be formed to enable 
us to judge whether the sum of 3001. is likely to 
have left a margin of profit, or even to have 
adequately compensated the contractor not only 
for his outlay, but also for the land of his own 
which was taken for the work. If we come to 
hypotheses, we might without violence suppose 
that Drake, even if he did not originally form 
the first conception of the work, yet gave it 
practical effect, and, by himself undertaking the 
work for the sum of 300/., induced the corpora- 
tion to prosecute it, which they might have been 
unwilling to do had the cost been greater, or 
even left at large. It is not impossible that 
the purchase of the Buckland Abbey estate, 
through which the leat passed, might have 
been made with a view to the work and to 
remove obstacles to its construction. But this 
is mere hypothesis. That the work was done 
with remarkable energy seems to be shown from 
the dates of its commencement and completion. 
Even on the assumption that Drake was paid 
fair value for his land and work, he might have 
been entitled to the gratitude of his fellow 
townsmen, although certainly not to such credit 
for liberality and public spirit as if he had 
done his work gratuitously. Nevertheless I 
should be anxious to know whether the observa- 
tions which I have made are so far pertinent 
in Mr. Davidson’s judgment as to induce him 
to any and what extent to modify his conclusion 
that Drake entered into the transaction ‘‘ upon 
strictly business terms.” Unless it can be shown 








| that the sum of 300l. was, in reasonable pro- 


to have been this : a conduit of six or seven feet | 


in breadth and twenty-five miles in length (the 
depth is not stated) had to be planned and 
dug, the lands along this whole length to the 
necessary width—except where the leat passed 
through Sir Francis’s own estates—had to be 
purchased, and tenants and farmers had to be 
compensated. It is not quite clear from the 
statement whether, of the 300/., 100/. was to be 
specially devoted to compensation and land 
purchases ; nor is this material, for Sir Francis 
appears to have undertaken the whole of the 
work: the engineering, the construction, the 
purchase of the land, and the compensations. 
Nor am I aware whether there were any en- 
gineering difficulties to contend with or what 
was the nature of the soil; but, however this 
may be, it seems not improbable that the 
sum of 300/., making full allowance for the 
value of money, was but a small sum for all 


bability, looking to the value of money and 
the work done, an adequate consideration for 
Drake’s contract, we may, perhaps, pray in aid 
‘* tradition” to show that Drake, even in a pecu- 
niary sense, was a benefactor to Plymouth, or 
that, at any rate, it was felt by his contem- 
poraries that without his intervention and 
energy the work would not have been accom- 
plished. Q.C. 








MR. JOHN WINTER JONES. 


Tue British Museum has lost in Mr. Winter 
Jones, who died somewhat suddenly at Henley- 
on-Thames on Wednesday, the 7th inst., at the 
age of seventy-six, another link which bound 
that institution to the traditions of the past. 
Mr. Jones was the son of Mr. J. Winter Jones, 
who for some years edited the Naval Chronicle 
and Ewropean Magazine. He was born at 
Lambeth in the year 1805, and received a clas- 
sical education at St. Paul’s School. His father 





i. 
originally destined him for a legal career; py 
the well-known literary tastes of his parent pro. 
bably exercised a more powerful influence oye, 
his mind than the preliminary technicalities of 
a Chancery law education. In April, 1837, My 
Jones succeeded in obtaining an appointment 
to the Library of the British Museum ag an 
assistant, and thus he was a contempo of 
Dr. Samuel Birch, Keeper of the Oriental Ant. 
quities, who entered that institution one year 
before him, and of Mr. Bond and Mr. Bullen 
who date their first appointments in the follow. 
ing year. Of the two latter gentlemen, the ong 
succeeded him in the post of Principal Librarian 
and Secretary ; the other, after two intervenj 
offices, in the position of Keeper of the Prin 
Books. 

Mr. Jones from his first introduction to oy 
national library was employed, with several 
other assistants, upon the preparation of the 
new Alphabetical Catalogue of Authors. When 
Mr. Baber resigned and Mr. Panizzi succeeded 
him as Keeper of the Printed Books, Mr. Jones 
assisted considerably in the arrangements ren. 
dered necessary in connexion with the removal 
of the immense library from Montague House, 
and his co-operation was found indispensable in 
the preparation of the rules to be laid down for 
the guidance of those entrusted with the con. 
struction of the new catalogue. 

After occupying the position of Senior 
Assistant in the library for many years, Mr, 
Jones became Assistant Keeper on the death of 
Mr. Garnett in 1850. On Mr. Panizzi’s pro. 
motion to the office of Principal Librarian in 1856 
Mr. Jones was appointed to succeed him. Mr, 
Panizzi retired in 1866, and Mr. Jones became 
Principal Librarian on the 26th of June, an 
office which he held for twelve years, giving 
place to Mr. Bond, who received the appointment 
in October, 1878. Mr. Jones’s promotion, well 
earned as it was, was hailed with gladness by 
every one in the department, as he had justly 
endeared himself both to his colleagues and 
subordinates by his friendliness and courtesy to 
every one around him. He brought the same 
careful, conscientious, and painstaking _per- 
sistency to his new duties that had long distin- 
guished him when he occupied a less exalted 
position; and it is a matter of record that 
he laboured most unremittingly in carrying 
out the great work of perfecting the national 
library and of keeping it in its proud and 
prominent position among the public libraries of 
the world. 

Mr. Robert Cowtan, a contemporary of Mr. 
Jones, in his ‘Memories of the British Museum, 
published in 1872, speaking of the design and 
erection of the new reading room, says: “‘ Every- 
thing was done under the vigilant eye of the 
originator [Mr. Panizzi], and I heard him once 
remark that every shelf, and peg, and pivot of 
the whole building was thought of and determined 
on in the wakeful hours of the night, before he 
communicated with any one on the subject 
The man who, next to himself, took the greatest 
interest in the undertaking was Mr. Winter 
Jones, who was his constant companion and co 
operator in the great scheme, from the day when 
the first rough sketch was put into his hands to 
the morning of the 1st of May [1857], when the 
last workman withdrew, and the room was see 
in all its freshness and beauty.” In another 
place Mr. Cowtan refers to Mr. Jones as a kind 
and courteous chief, who, while he administered 
with even-handed justice the affairs of the 
Museum, would never be forgetful of the claims 
of the department where he had spent all his 
previous official life, and the staff of which 
cherished towards him so much respect and 
esteem. 

Mr. Jones worked as an author and arche0- 
logist very assiduously during his long life. 
In 1852 he edited for the Hakluyt Society 4 
work entitled ‘Divers Voyages touching 
Discovery of America and the Islands Adjacent, 
Collected and Published by Richard Hakluyt, 
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Prebendary of Bristol, in the year 1582.’ In 1853 
Mr. Winter Jones wrote an interesting paper 
entitled ‘Observations on the Origin of the 
Division of Man’s Life into Stages.’ It is 
contained in the Archeologia, vol. xxxv., 
with illustrations from MSS. and early block- 
books. He assisted Mr. R. H. Major with 
the translation of and notes for ‘The 
Travels of Nicold Conti in the East in the 
Barly Part of the Fifteenth Century,’ from 
the original of Boracchiolini, in 1857. 
His ‘Guide to the Printed Books exhibited to 
the Public in the Grenville Library and King’s 
Library’ was published in 1858, and there are 
several subsequent editions of it. In 1859 a 
catalogue of the books of reference in the Read- 
ing Room was issued under his editorship ; and 
many catalogues of the Museum collection have 
been edited by his indefatigable pen. In 1864 
he translated for the Hakluyt Society the 
‘Travels of Ludovico di Varthema in Syria, 
Arabia, Persia, India, &c., during the Sixteenth 
Century,’ thenotes andintroduction to the volume 
being supplied by the Rev. George Percy Badger. 
To the Journal of the Royal Archeological 
Institute Mr. Jones contributed a notice of a 

impsest brass at West Lavington, a memoir 
on antiquities at Kertch in the Crimea, obser- 
vations on early British relics, a memoir on 
early Slavonic antiquities, and one on Roman 
remains at Pau. Several articles in the new 
‘Biographical Dictionary ’ which was published 
by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge owe their origin to Mr. Jones’s 
extensive learning. The Quarterly Review and 
the North British Review also were occasionally 
the medium of his literary expositions. For 
many years he attended pretty frequently at the 
meetings of the Society of Antiquaries, of which 
he was a vice-president, and the British Archzeo- 
logical Association bestowed upon him the 
diploma of honorary membership, a distinction 
rarely conferred upon any but distinguished 
foreigners. 








Literary Grossip. 


Txt Duke of Marlborough’s splendid 
collection of books, known as the Sunder- 
land or Blenheim Library, which was to 
have been sold last year, as announced in 
these columns (Athen., July 17th, 1880), 
will be disposed of by auction in two por- 
tions by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson. The 
frst portion will be offered on the Ist of 
December and nine following days. The 
second portion will probably be sold on 
April Ist, 1882, and following days. 


Dr. W. H. Russet is now engaged in 
writing an account of his recent visit to 
America in company with the Duke of 
Sutherland and others. The title he has 
chosen is ‘Hesperothen: Notes from the 
Western World.’ 


Tue International Literary Congress, 
having for its object the protection of lite- 
tary property, will open at Vienna on the 
\%h inst. and close on the 26th at latest. 


Mr. Wicknam’s edition of the ‘Odes,’ 
‘Epodes,’ and ‘ Carmen Seculare’ of Horace 
will be published almost immediately in a 
cheaper form for schools by the Clarendon 

ess. 


Earty in October Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton will publish ‘The Life and 
Speeches of the Right Hon. John Bright, 
MP.” by Mr. G. Barnett Smith, author of 
the ‘ Life’ of Mr. Gladstone. 


Miss Kate GreEnaway’s new illustrated 
book for Christmas, ‘Mother Goose,’ will 


month by Messrs. Routledge & Sons. Mr. 
R. Caldecott will issue this year two new 
volumes of his toy books, ‘The Queen of 
Hearts’ and ‘The Farmer’s Boy,’ which 
will complete the set. The entire series 
will also be published in one volume, under 
the title of ‘ The Caldecott Collection of Pic- 
tures and Songs.’ 

Messrs. Bett are about to publish a short 
treatise on ‘The Greek Particles and their 
Combinations,’ by Mr. F. A. Paley. The 
same well-known editor has in preparation 
a small edition of the ‘Troades’ of Euri- 
pides with English notes, for the use of 
university students. A second series of 
‘Greek Wit,’ supplementary to the volume 
compiled by Mr. Paley last year, is also in 
the press. 


Mrs. J. H. Rrppett, the author of ‘George 
Geith,’ has a new novel just ready, entitled 
‘ Alaric Spenceley ; or, a High Ideal,’ to be 
published in three volumes by Mr. Skeet. 

Tue October number of the St. James’s 
Magazine will contain a sonnet by Mr. 
Alexander Anderson, commonly known as 
‘‘Surfaceman,” and the author of ‘ Ballads 
and Sonnets,’ &c. "We understand that Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne has undertaken to write 
the chief tale for the Christmas number of 
the same magazine. 

Aw index of the biographical notices of 
the first fifty volumes of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine has been completed by Mr. R. H. 
Farrar. 

Mr. H. H. Emerson, one of the authors 
of ‘ Afternoon Tea,’ has in the press a new 
fine - art presentation book entitled ‘The 
May Blossom; or, the Princess and her 
People.’ It will be published by Messrs. 
Warne & Co. 


Tue same publishers have in the press 
several new illustrated books for the ensuing 
season: ‘Shakspearian Tales in Verse,’ 
‘Comic Insects,’ ‘ Pinafores, Red-Coats, and 
Blue-Jackets,’ Mary Howitt’s ‘Tales of 
English Life’ and ‘Tales for all Seasons,’ 
‘Red Riding-Hood,’ and ‘ Puss in Boots’; 
also new editions of the Chandos Classics, 
comprising Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire,’ in four volumes, and 
‘Half-Hours of English History,’ also in 
four volumes. 


Tne Rev. Prebendary Humphry, a mem- 
ber of the New Testament Revision Com- 
mittee, has in the press a ‘Commentary on 
the Revised Version of the New Testament,’ 
which will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. 

Tue Clarendon Press will publish shortly 
a new edition of the Book of Wisdom by 
the Rev. W.J. Deane. The editor’s object 
is first to give a fresh recension of the text 
with a collation of the principal manu- 
scripts, especially of the Sinaitic Codex, 
which was not used by Tischendorf in his 
latest edition of the Septuagint. In the 
prolegomena the course of Greek philosophy 
is traced, and a rapid sketch of the Jewish- 
Alexandrian School is given. A commentary 
illustrates the text by references to Philo, 
Josephus, the Targums, the New Testament, 
Alexandrian writers, and the early fathers. 
Messrs. Grirrirh & Farran are about to 
publish a series of Poetical Readers for use 
in schools and colleges, specially graduated 


schools; a new volume in their series of 
Geographical Readers, by J. R. Blakiston, 
entitled ‘Early Glimpses,’ introductory to 
‘Glimpses of the Globe’; an illustrated 
monthly magazine, which has already existed 
for twelve months in America, entitled Our 
Little Ones ; a fac-simile reprint of the original 
edition of the renowned ‘ Goody Two Shoes,’ 
with an introduction by Charles Welsh, 
giving an account of the book with some 
speculations as to its authorship ; ‘ Who did 
It? or, Holmwood Priory: a Schoolboy’s 
Tale,’ by the Rev. H. C. Adams, illustrated 
by A. W. Cooper; ‘In Times of Peril: a 
Story of the Indian Mutiny,’ by G. A. 
Henty, illustrated by A. Petherick ; ‘ Little 
Loving Heart’s Poem Book,’ by Margaret 
Elenora Tupper, with forty illustrations by 
T. Pym; ‘ Belle’s Pink Boots,’ by Joanna 
H. Matthews, with illustrations by Ida 
Waugh; ‘Flotsam and Jetsam,’ by H. 
Wothem, edited by Yotty Osborn; ‘The 
Guests at Home,’ a sequel to ‘ The Guests of 
Flowers,’ by Mrs. Meetkerke ; ‘ We Four,’ 
by Mrs. Reginald Bray, illustrated by Miss 
Erichsen; ‘Bryan and Katie,’ by Miss 
Annette Lyster, illustrated by Harry Furness ; 
and ‘A Gem of an Aunt and the Treat She 
Gave: a Story in Short Words,’ by Mrs. 
Gellie (M. E. B.), illustrated by A. H. Collins 
and Mrs. Dawson. 

Mr. Heywoop, of Manchester, will pub- 
lish Elijer Goff’s new book, ‘A Great Fite,” 
which is now in the press. It will be illus- 
trated by Mr. W. G. Baxter. 


Tue ‘ Ballade of the Scottysshe Kynge’ is 
about to be reprinted in fac-simile by Mr. 
Elliot Stock, with a copious historical in- 
troduction and notes. 

WE are informed that a journal solely 
devoted to the interest of Post Office officials, 
entitled the Post Office Gazette, will make its 
appearance on October Ist. It will be pub- 
lished fortnightly at 144, Charles Street, E.C. 


Tue Provident, a monthly journal which 
has hitherto been exclusively devoted to the 
advocacy of assurance against mining acci- 
dents, will for the future embrace the whole 
subject of industrial assurance, with especial 
reference to the operation of the Hmployers’ 
Liability Act. Mr. Francis G. P. Neison 
will henceforth be associated with Mr. George 
L. Campbell in the editorship of the journal. 


Victor Hvco has joined the Council of 
the International Musical, Dramatic, and 
Literary Association. 


Tue death is announced of Dr. Porter, 
the author of ‘ The History of Fylde.’ The 
deceased met with a sudden and melancholy 
death. Having left Fleetwood, in Lanca- 
shire, about a fortnight ago for Antwerp, 
he was drowned on the day after his alah 


THe Jewish World announces that an 
interesting discovery of manuscripts belong- 
ing formerly to the Mendelssohn family has 
just been made at an antiquary’s in Berlin. 
The “find” consists of two thick volumes. 
The first is an ‘‘ Excerpt-book”’ of Moses 
Mendelssohn, containing, amongst other 
things, notes and studies having reference 
to his work on Rousseau, and sketches or 
copies of two letters addressed to Lessing. 
The second of the manuscript volumes is 
headed ‘‘Kollektaneenbuch fiir das Jab> 
1783, von Joseph Mendelssohn”—eldest son 
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notwithstanding the superscription, belonged 
to Mendelssohn himself, and contains in his 
own handwriting philological notes and 
brief sketches as well as copies of a number 
of letters. 

Tue Government of Crete has, in ac- 
cordance with a resolution of the General 
Assembly, offered a prize of 40,000 
groschen for the best history of the island 
in modern Greek. To this sum the Gover- 
nor-General, Johann Photiadis Pasha, a 
man of high culture, offers to add 10,000 
groschen. The subject of the competition 
consists of two parts, the first of which is 
the history of Crete from the earliest times 
up to the acquisition of the island by the 
Venetians in the thirteenth century; the 
second is the history of the island under the 
dominion of the Venetians and the Turks. 
The history must be based on a thorough 
study of original authorities. Manuscripts 
for the first part are to be sent in to the 
Governor between the Ist and 13th of 
August, 1883. The prize for the best 
work is 20,000 groschen. Manuscripts 
for the second part are to be sent in 
between the Ist and 13th of August, 1885. 
The successful work is to receive a prize of 
30,000 groschen. 

A CorrEsponvENT sends a piece of folk-lore 
derived from a Swiss villager which we do 
not recollect to have met with in any of the 
collections in this branch of literature. When 
any one is passing a barn where the threshers 
are at work, he may know how many persons 
are handling the flail by attending closely to 
the rhythm of the threshing. If two are 
employed, the flails seem to say, ‘‘ Barthol, 
Barthol!’’ if three threshers are at work, 
the sound is ‘ Bartholo, Bartholo!”’ if 
four, ‘‘ Bartholomii, Bartholomi!”’ if five, 
‘‘Bartholomius, Bartholomiius !’”’ This is the 
reason, we are gravely informed, why the 
Apostle Bartholomew obtained the honour 
of being the patron saint of threshers. 

Tur following, according to a correspon- 
dent of the Novoe Vremya, is the text of a 
thieves’ prayer, which was found written on 
a scrap of paper on the person of a horse- 
stealer apprehended last year in the district 
of Morshansk, in Russia, and which is now, 
among other papers, in the hands of the 
district court :— 

“In the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. I go, the 
servant of God, upon the dark way, upon my 
road : to meet me the Lord Jesus Christ himself 
comes from the beautiful paradise; he supports 
himself with a golden staff, wearing his golden 
cross. On the right side of me is the Mother of 
God, the most holy Bogoroditza [Dei genetrix], 
with angels and archangels, with cherubim and 
seraphim, and with all the heavenly powers ; on 
the left side of me, the archangel Gabriel with 
angels ; beneath me, Michael the archangel with 
angels ; behind me, God’s servant, is Elijah the 
prophet in his fiery chariot ; he darts (lightning) 
and clears and protects my way with the Holy 
Ghost and the quickening cross of our Lord. The 
lock, God’s mother ; the key of Peter and Paul. 
Amen.” 

Amone the manuscripts lately acquired by 
the library of the Athenian Chambers is a 
roll of thick paper about a finger in width 
and a thousand feet long, on which the 
various anagrams of the name Constanti- 
nople are written. These different anagrams 
are arranged in alphabetical order and 
amount to no less than 40,135. This roll 


| 








was written apparently in England in the 
last century. 


Dr. Hovrsma, of Leyden, is carrying 
through the press Yaqubi’s historical work 
in Arabic. 


Tue widow of the late Theodor Michailo- 
vich Dostoyevsky has entrusted MM. N. N. 
Strakoff and O. Th. Miller with the com- 
pilation of a biography of her husband, 
which is to be written as soon as possible 
in order to be included in the edition 
of his complete works which Madame 
Dostoyevsky has undertaken to bring out. 
Though the tragedy of March 13th has 
obscured the remembrance of Dostoyevsky’s 
death last February, the event caused at the 
time considerable sensation in St. Peters- 
burg, and the funeral was celebrated with 
much pomp. He is probably best known 
inthis country by his ‘Memoirs from the 
House of the Dead,’ which has been trans- 
lated into English. This work took much 
of its complexion from the writer’s personal 
experience of Siberia, due to political 
banishment from which he was recalled at 
the accession of the late emperor. Besides 
this, the novels ‘Crime and Punishment,’ 
‘Demons,’ ‘ The Idiot,’ and his last romance, 
‘The Brothers Karamazoff,’ which appeared 
during the two years previous to the author’s 
death in the Russky: Vyestnik, are his most 
celebrated works. 


Mr. A. H. Buriey, whose forthcoming 
collection of old plays we noticed last week, 
desires us to mention that his reprint will 
probably be limited to one hundred copies. 
Mr. Bullen’s address is Clarence House, 
Godwin Road, New Town, Margate. 








SCIENCE 


ee 


United States Commission of Fish and Fisheries : 
Report of the Commissioner, Spencer F. Baird, 
for 1878. (Washington, Government Printing 
Office. ) 

Tus thick volume contains a considerable 

amount of matter which cannot fail to be useful 

to all who are in any way interested in the 
question of securing an unfailing supply of fish 
food to supply the wants or the luxuries of man- 

kind. The Commissioner, Mr. Spencer F. 

Baird, embraces in this report the result of 

inquiries into the condition of the sea coasts 

and lakes of the United States, and the history 
of the measures taken for the introduction of 
useful food tishes into its waters. Each of these 
subjects bears as seriously upon the conditions 
of the fisheries of the United Kingdom as on 
those of the United States. We therefore 
strongly recommend this report and its copious 
appendix to all our readers who are desirous of 
preserving this vast industry from the sad 
deterioration which is but too evidently setting 
in. This report commences with a statement 
of the operations of the Commission, which are 
treated under two heads, ‘‘ Inquiry” and ‘ Pro- 
pagation”—the first including the history, 
condition, and statistics of the great fisheries and 
the proper methods of prosecuting them; the 
second giving the history of measures taken 
to increase the supply of desirable fishes in 
particular waters, either by artificial propagation 
or by transfer from other localities. The appen- 

dix, which extends to 975 pages, consists of forty- 

four papers, many of them translations, all of 

them bearing on the preservation and propagation 
of fishes. The information thus gathered to- 
gether cannot fail to be exceedingly useful. 

It is to be regretted, however, that the mem- 

bers of the United States Fish Commission have 





not yet been enabled to complete the series 
of reports which we are told are in preparation, 
The results hoped for by the inquiries instituteg 
or contemplated may be summarized as follows: 
An illustrated history of the various groups of 
aquatic animals and plants of North America 
especially those which have a direct relation to 
the wants of man ; the utilization of the extep. 
sive facilities at the command of the Commission 
in the interest of educational and scientific 
establishments ; a complete account of the 
physical character and conditions of the waters 
of the United States ; a history and description 
of the various methods employed in North 
America in the pursuit, capture, and utilization 
of fishes ; statistics of the various branches of 
the American fisheries, and an investigation of 
the movements and habits of the various kinds 
of fishes. We desire especially to direct attention 
to the several matters included in this bald sum- 
mary, which are far more important to the con. 
ditions of the fisheries within our confined seag 
than they are to the vast ocean of waters which 
wash the shores of America. A thoughtful ex- 
amination of this report and its appendix must 
carry conviction to every mind that the pre. 
servation of the British fisheries demands the 
entire attention of considerably more than two 
inspectors, howsoever large may be their special 
knowledge and howsoever unwearying may be 
their industry. 








THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, YORK. 

THERE is a growing tendency at the meetings 
of the British Association to give more and more 
prominence to the addresses which it has become 
the fashion to deliver at the opening of each 
section. The attention is apt to centre in these 
addresses—it may be to the detriment, in some 
cases, of the communications which are after- 
wards contributed to the sectional meetings. 
Nevertheless, on the occasion of the recent 
jubilee the presiding ofticers had been so judi- 
ciously chosen, and were all men of such com- 
manding position in their respective sciences, 
that their introductory discourses unquestionably 
formed the most important element in the work 
of the several sections. 

Rarely has there been so happy a blending of 
science with practice—of the philosophical prin- 
ciple with its technical application—as in the 
address which Sir William Thomson delivered to 
Section A. What subject, indeed, can be more 
interesting in these days than a discussion on 
the sources of energy in nature which are avail- 
able to man for the production of mechanical 
effects? Whether we use steam or electricity, 
we rely mainly upon coal as a source of energy 
yet this we all knowis a waning source. Curiously 
enough, there is only a single source of energy 
in nature which is not derived, directly or in- 
directly, from solar heat. That exceptional 
source is the tides. Can we, then, use the motive 
power of the tides for turning our machinery! 
Undoubtedly the tidal action could be so utilized; 
but Sir William finds on calculation that it 
could not be economically employed, inasmuch 
as the necessary dock-construction would gene- 
rally be far too expensive an item in its applica- 
tion. Still, he admits that there are perhaps 
half-a-dozen places in the world which are 
situated that the tidal energy might be advan- 
tageously utilized as a motive power. 

Turning, however, to the wind, Sir W. 
Thomson finds a natural source of energy which 
is far more hopeful. Notwithstanding the ad- 
vance in the use of steam, there is a vast amount 
of the world’s work still done in the old-fashioned 
way by means of wind—witness the large number 
of sailing ships compared with steamers. On land, 
however, wind has not retained an equal import- 
ance. But Sir William argues that when oursupply 
of coal shall become exhausted, or even when the 
fuel shall become unreasonably expensive to pro- 
cure, on account of the depth, the danger, and the 
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——— 
young lady in Hood’s poem found many years ago 
that “windmills lend revolving animation to 
thescene.” Possibly, however, the windmill may 
yy that time be replaced by some improved form 
dwind-motor. May we go so far as to indulge 
the hope that by means of the wind we may 
obtain our artificial illumination ? Let the wind 
when it blows cause a dynamo-electric machine 
ip be rotated, let the electricity thus generated 
jestored up in such an instrument as Faure’s 
yeumulator, and we shall then possess a supply 
ofelectricity capable of being utilized at will for 
purposes of electric illumination. With refer- 
ance to rain-power Sir W. Thomson is not 
equally sanguine. It is only under exceptional 
conditions that the energy of running water can 
he economically utilized ; but still he designates 

Dr. Siemens’s suggestion to get work out of 
r: as ‘‘a splendid suggestion.” It is un- 
uestionably possible to transmit the work of 
yaterfalls by means of conducting wires to 
distant stations, so as to use it, perhaps, ata 
hundred miles from its source. The attention 
which Faure’s battery has recently excited is 
likely to lead to valuable practical results in this 
drection. Sir W. Thomson suggests that by 
means of a huge battery on this principle it 
yould be possible to draw off a continuous 
supply of power from the electric main, and 
then to distribute it in small and manageable 
quantities to factories or shops or even private 
dwellings, where it might be used to drive 
lthes, or to work sewing machines, or to 
produce the electric light, or, in fine, to perform 
ay service of which electricity is capable. It 
gems likely that the storage of electricity will 
not only open up a splendid future for the 
wpplication of this potent power, but will render 
it possible to utilize some of the natural sources 
ofenergy which have hitherto been unmanage- 
wble, and have consequently run to waste. 

In Section B Prof. A. W. Williamson de- 
livered an address which was marked—like all 
his writings—by great subtlety of perception 
md depth of thought. But the theme upon 
vhich he discoursed, the growth of the atomic 
theory, is far too technical a subject to admit 
dfdiscussioa in these columns. The develop- 
ment of our ideas of atoms and molecules, the 
overthrow of the dualistic view of the con- 
stitution of salts, the quantivalence of the 
dements, and the establishment of Mendelejeff’s 
lw formed the chief topics of this learned 
dissertation. 

Prof. Ramsay, who presided in Section C, 
opened the proceedings with a brief but well- 
digested discourse, in which he compared the 
paition of geology in 1881 with that in 1831, 
the year in which the Association had its birth. 
Whatever department of the science was re- 
tiewed, it was found that the geologists had made 
uinterrupted advance and had gained undis- 
puted triumph. To this half century of progress 
00 living man had contributed more than the 
ceupant of the presidential chair. Most geo- 
gists were surprised to learn, when Prof. 
Villianson, of Manchester, proposed the vote 
of thanks to Prof. Ramsay, that the Director- 
General of the Geological Survey, after upwards 
{forty years’ service, was about to resign his 
licial position. 

Eminently practical was the subject upon 
vhich Prof. Owen discoursed in Section D. 
Taking advantage of the recent opening of the 
Natural History branch of the British Museum 
# South Kensington, the venerable anatomist 
tatered into an elaborate and interesting survey 
d the successive steps in its genetic history. 
kis obvious that a Natural History Museum, 
replete with such treasures as those in the 
Cromwell Road, must tend to the advance of 
biological studies in this country ; and conse- 
quently the arrangement of the collections—even 
@ architectural details of the building—may 
rll fall within the scope of a body like the 

Association, professedly founded ‘ for 
tle advancement of science.” 








In the Anthropological department of the 
Biological Section Prof. Flower delivered an 
address which showed in a melancholy light the 
present condition of the science of man in this 
country. The lack of workers, the want of good 
collections, and the decadent condition of the 
Anthropological Institute were subjects upon 
which he dwelt with mournful eloquence. It is 
satisfactory to learn that his powerful appeal on 
behalf of the Institute has already been followed 
by excellent results. 

To the department of Anatomy and Physiology 
Dr. Burdon-Sanderson discoursed learnedly yet 
pleasantly, upon the discoveries during the past 
half century relating to animal motion, or, in 
other words, to muscular action. 

Geography, which forms the subject of Sec- 
tion E, was placed under the charge of Sir J. D. 
Hooker, and it was, therefore, natural that his 
address should bear upon the geographical re- 
lations of plants rather than upon ordinary topo- 
graphical research. Sir Joseph reminded his 
hearers that the germ of our ideas on plant dis- 
tribution may be traced to the French botanist 
Tournefort, who in the early part of the last 
century pointed out that in ascending mountains 
we meet successively a series of floras which 
represent those of higher and higher latitudes. 
But it was Humboldt who, by his travels, his 
observations, and his generalizations, really laid 
the foundation of this branch of science. Then 
came Edward Forbes, boldly pressing into the 
service of botanical and zoological geography all 
the results of geological and climatal changes 
with which he was familiar. If Humboldt was 
the founder of the science, Forbes was assuredly 
its great reformer. Still the science remained 
full of unsolved enigmas until Darwin published 
his views on the modification of species, when a 
new light was shed upon the great problems of 
distribution. Darwin, indeed, is described by 
Hooker as the latest and greatest lawgiver in 
the science of geographical distribution. 

It was whispered that in consequence of Mr. 
Grant Dufi’s appointment to the governorship 
of Madras it was doubtful whether he would be 
able to fulfil his engagement to preside over 
Section F, the Section of Economic Science 
and Statistics. The right hon. gentleman, 
however, was true to his promise, and, not- 
withstanding his burden of official business, 
enlivened the section with an interesting dis- 
course. It was a retrospective address, review- 
ing the work of the section year by year from 
the date of its original formation in 1833. He 
reminded his hearers that the Statistical Society 
was the direct offspring of the Statistical Section 
of the British Association. Mr. Grant Duff 
suggested that the Association should cease to 
print abstracts of its general papers, but should 
publish in full all communications bearing upon 
local statistics. He advocated the extension of 
the work of the section, so as to embrace cer- 
tain sociological subjects which are now taken 
up by the anthropologists. At the same time 
he specially insisted on the necessity of rejecting 
all papers bearing in any way upon political 
matters. 

In the section of Mechanical Science, de- 
signated as G, Sir W. Armstrong opened the 
proceedings with a valuable address dealing 
mainly with the imperfections of our chief motor, 
the steam engine. It is not to be denied that 
the steam engine has undergone a marvellous 
development during the last half century, but 
notwithstanding this development it still remains 
a most wasteful apparatus for the conversion of the 
energy of heat into mechanical or motive power. 


Taking a good condensing engine as an example, | 
he showed that not more than one-tenth of its | 


total heat energy is realized as useful work, the 


remaining nine-tenths being lost in one way or | 


another. There appears no prospect of ever 
converting the steam engine into a really 
economical motor, or of devising any other 
form of thermo-dynamic engine as an effective 
substitute. Siz William turned, therefore, to 


electricity, and discussed with much ability the 
future of this agent as a motive power. 

It is curious to note how closely related are 
the subjects dealt with by the presidents of the 
first and last sections of the Association. Sir 
W. Thomson in Section A, like Sir W. Arm- 
strong in Section G, exhibited dissatisfaction 
with our present means of motive power, and 
looked hopefully to electricity as likely to solve 
the pending problem. While other addresses 
have been mainly retrospective, theirs have been 
decidedly prospective. Actuated by a genuine 
scientific spirit, they have not been content to 
sit with folded arms, serenely surveying the 
triumphs of the past; but they have felt that 
as science is essentially progressive, so the true 
attitude of the man of science is a forward 
attitude, and his best faith a firm confidence in 
the fine possibilities of the future. 





THE PARIS ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION. 

THE utility of large scientific exhibitions and 
congresses has often been called in question, 
but it cannot be doubted, when science is 
advancing with such enormous rapidity as the 
practical side of electrical science is advancing 
at present, that it is useful from time to time to 
take stock of the progress made and the know- 
ledge acquired. 

Complaints have occasionally been made that 
there is little in the present exhibition that is 
absolutely new to the professional electrician. 
This is perfectly true, inasmuch as every 
electrician who has visited the exhibition was 
probably previously well acquainted, from books, 
journals, and Patent Office records, with the 
general plan of every instrument exhibited. 
None the less, however, is it of extreme value 
to him to see the various machines, &c., actually 
in use and side by side with each other, for here 
he sees not only those general outlines which 
he could learn by reading, but those subtle 
differences in construction which can hardly 
be described in print, but which in practice make 
the ditference between a successful and an un- 
successful machine. 

The electricians who are now assembling in 
Paris, in anticipation of the International Con- 
gress which is to meet on the 15th inst., have 
certainly in the exhibition all the surround- 
ings best calculated to stimulate their ideas 
and to promote their friendly emulation. As 
we enter the building at night we are be- 
wildered with the fairyland of science that 
appears before us; eyes, ears, and brain are at 
once astonished. The whole atmosphere is filled 
with the blaze and splendour of the thousands 
of powerful electric lamps which illuminate the 
main building. Lamps such as we have been 
accustomed to admire when eight or ten were 
placed in a large railway station are here hanging 
in clusters and bunches, as if—as is indeed the 
case—they were close pressed for space. Move- 
ment on the floor of the building is difficult, so 
closely is it packed with electrical marvels, each 
one of which would repay hours of careful study. 
Meanwhile the ear is deafened by the rattle of 
the electric bells and alarums from, perhaps, fifty 
model signal boxes and railway stations, all 
assuring the public at once that there is the 
most imminent danger of a collision. Below the 
intermittent rattling of the bells we feel and hear 
a continuous deep roar and throb from the long 
row of steam engines and the hundreds of electric 
generators driven from them, which extend from 
end to end of one side of the building; while 
this sound again is confused by the splashing of 
| the two big waterfalls, each worked by a centri- 
fugal pump driven by the electricity conveyed to 
it by a wire ,,inch in diameter. It is hopeless 
| to examine the exhibition on any systematic 
plan ; we will therefore commence at one end 
| and note some few of the more striking objects 
that attract our attention as we walk round it. 
| The lamps of the Brush Company light up the 
| whole of one end of the building. Fourteen or 
| fifteen Brush machines are in action, one alone 
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of which works forty lamps similar to those 
which illuminate Charing Cross Railway Station. 
The Brush machine is particularly noticeable, as 
it is the only direct-current machine which will 
work a large number of lamps on one circuit. 
Alongside of the forty-light machine stands 
another of the same size, but differently wound 
and arranged to burn only one lamp, but that of 
gigantic dimensions. The carbon rods in the 
lamp are 23 inches in diameter, and the light is 
stated to be of the power of 150,000 candles, In 
this same section stand the Burgén machines, sup- 
plying electricity to the beautifully steady lamps 
of Mr. Crompton, each of 6,000 candle power. 
These lamps are used to light King’s Cross and 
Bricklayers’ Arms stations. It is reported that 
at the latter station, where shunting goes on all 
night, a man a week was either killed or injured 
when gas was used, and that now accidents are 
unknown. 

We now come to the exhibition of Siemens 
Brothers, and here our intention of examining 
the English and American section before going 
on to the foreign ones is abruptly frustrated; for 
Siemens Brothers are cosmopolitan, and the 
exhibits of the English, French, and German 
branches of the firm form a continuous chain, 
which extends diagonally from one end to the 
other of the exhibition. The Siemens direct 
current electric generator is too well known to 
require any special notice, it and the Gramme 
machine having been the first two in the field, 
and being still unsurpassed for many purposes. 
A great number of these machines are at work, 
and each supplies one powerful lamp. The use 
of a separate small machine for each lamp is a 
peculiarity of Dr. Siemens’s system. Here may 
also be seen a number of those alternating cur- 
rent machines used by Dr. Siemens for the sub- 
division of the light, each supplying from fourteen 
to twenty arc lights, each of 400 or 500 candles, 
or fifty to eighty incandescent lamps. The 
Siemens exhibit has even overflowed from 
the building in the form of the electrical tram- 
way, which extends to a distance of some 400 
yards from the entrance and on which the cars 
make constant journeys. The power for driving 
them comes from a fixed engine in the exhibition, 
turning a Siemens generator, the current from 
which is conveyed to two metal rods, carried on 
posts parallel to the tramway and about ten feet 
from the ground. Little rollers running on these 
are connected by wires with a second electric 
machine in the base of the tramcar and geared 
to its wheels. The energy of the stationary 
steam engine is conveyed along the wire in the 
form of an electric current, and, beingreconverted 
into mechanical energy in the second machine, 
turns the wheels of the tramcar and propels it. 
The little rollers are drawn along the wire as the 
car moves and keep up a continuous electrical 
connexion. In the first form of the tramway 
erected in Berlin the connexion was made by 
means of the rails ; but so many horses received 
alarming shocks by stepping on them that this 
plan had to be abandoned and the elevated rods 
substituted. 

In the middle of the building stands a large 


model lighthouse, fitted with one of Dr. Hopkin- 
son’s flashing lanterns arranged to tell the name 


of the lighthouse to mariners. In this instance 
the signal has been rendered unintelligible by 
the French constructor having put in a pane of 
red glass ‘‘for style.” However, there are no 
breakers near the building, and the patch of red 
light looks very pretty as it travels round the | 
galleries. The lighthouse is illuminated by a | 
Serrin lamp fed by one of the excellent alter- 
nating current magneto-electric machines of M. 
de Meritens. These machines are used in | 
several of the English lighthouses, one working 
the two lights on the South Foreland. 

In nearly every part of the building may be 
seen the Jablochkoff candles, which deserve | 
much respect as having been the pioneers of | 
electric lighting, and as having, in the Avenue 
de l’Opéra in Paris, first demonstrated three | 





| tions. 


years ago that street lighting by electricity was 
possible. They are, however, except in France, 
now rapidly giving way to more modern forms 
of lamps. These candles are mostly worked by 
the alternating Gramme machine, which, like 
the Lontin, is specially adapted for supplying a 
number of independent circuits. A large corner 
of the building is given up to the now well- 
known Faure battery. It is hardly possible for 
us to add anything to the full descriptions which 
have been given of it by Sir William Thomson, 
both in the Times and in his address at York 
last week. 

Among the number of exhibits on the central 
floor we must notice one or two in particular. 
In the exhibit of the English Post Office we see 
side by side the early instruments of the pioneers 
of telegraphy and the last refinements of the 
present day. A more instructive contrast can 
scarcely be imagined. One hardly knows which 
most to admire, the genius of the first inventors 
or the skill of the mechaniciane who have fol- 
lowed them. In the case shown by Messrs. 
Elliott Brothers we have a collection of those 
beautiful resistance coils and galvanometers 
which they make with so much skill and accu- 
racy, and by means of which the position and 
even the nature of a fault in a submarine cable 
a thousand miles from shore can be exactly de- 
termined. Another case in the exhibition has 
an interest of another kind. It solves the 
question that puzzled all our student days as to 
the originals of the pictures in our text-books 
of instruments whose form remained unchanged 
from generation to generation, and not one of 
which could by any possibility have ever been 
used for any purpose of serious research. We 
now see the original instruments, which are 
constructed in Germany specially for the in- 
struction of students and for the filling of the 
glass cases in their lecture rooms. 

The galleries of the building are as full as the 
lower hall, but our chief interest in these centres 
in the rooms lighted by the Swan and Edison 
electric lights respectively. By these inventions 
the long-sought problem of a subdivided electric 
light for domestic purposes has been solved. In 
both of them, as our readers are probably aware, 
the light is produced by the heating to whiteness 
of a fine filament of carbon enclosed in a glass 
globe from which the air has been exhausted. 
The Swan lamps give about twelve candle light 
each ; the Edison lamps are made in two sizes, 
giving respectively eight and sixteen candle light. 
Each is enclosed in a globe about one and a half 
inches diameter. The lamps are arranged in 
chandeliers of various ornamental shapes and 
on brackets, like the ordinary gas brackets. 
They are lighted and extinguished by turning a 
tap having exactly the appearance of an ordinary 
gas tap, the only difference being that in the case 
of the electric light it is not necessary to strike a 
match. The light is perfectly soft and steady, 
and does not vitiate the air in any way, and can 
even now be supplied at a price lower than that 
charged for gas. The tworooms lighted by Mr. 
Swan are hung with pictures and tapestry, that 
the pleasant nature of the light may be ap- 
preciated. The rooms lighted by Mr. Edison 
are filled with the inventions with which 
his wonderful genius has enriched the world. 
Mr. Edison is thirty-four years of age. He 
began life as a newspaper boy, and in his whole 
life has had only three months’ schooling. In 
ten years he has invented the phonograph, the 
electric pen, a system of quadruplex telegraphy, 
the electromotograph, the carbon transmitter, 
the carbon relay, a telephone, a fac-simile tele- 


| graph, and a perfect system of domestic lighting 


by electricity, besides countless smaller inven- 
Most of these inventions may be seen 
at work in Mr. Edison’s room in the exhibi- 
tion. With the enthusiasm of genius, Mr. 
Edison has been apt to announce the success of 
his inventions as soon as the solution of his 


| difficulties lay clear before him in his own mind, 


forgetting, or rather refusing to see, the delays 





hich i ‘abl : . = 
which invariably occur in carrying an idea; 
practical shape. These Sek Stine a 
by the public for failures, exposed Mr, Edison 
to much obloquy three years ago, but now ey, 
promise then made has been more than fulfilled 

We may conclude this article with an anecdote 
showing in what a high degree Mr. Edison 
sesses that ‘‘contempt of the impossible” which 
is the one necessary qualification of an invento, 
One day at Menlo Park he had been showing his 
phonographs and telephones to a friend, who y 
last remarked, in a kind of despair, ‘‘Mr. Edison 
you had better invent a machine to talk a hole 
through a deal board.” Ina week the machine 
was complete, and may now be seen in the 
exhibition. It consists of a mouthpiece with 
a diaphragm across it, to the centre of which 
light steel rod with a ratchet at the end jy 
attached. On being sung to, the diap 
and the rod vibrate rapidly, and the ratchet 
gearing into a little cogwheel, causes it t 
revolve. The axle of the cogwheel carries q 
minute drill. Many inventors may have had 
as many brilliant ideas ; few have carried oyt 
so many in actual practical form. The secret of 
Mr. Edison’s success in this direction may be 
summed up in his own words: ‘* Whenever by 
theory, analogy, and calculation I have satisfied 
myself that the result I desire is impossible, | 
am then sure that I am on the verge of a dis. 
covery.” 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


THE report of the very serious illness of Mr, 
H. M. Stanley, the African traveller, which has 
reached England from Paris, may possibly be 
founded in error, as a Liverpool merchant re- 
ceived a letter from him by the steamer Senegal, 
which arrived in the Mersey on Saturday last 
from the coast of Africa, in which no mention is 
made of his being ill. It is to be hoped that the 
Paris news is incorrect. 

At the instance of the Chinese Ambassador. 
Extraordinary in Russia, Tseng-Yung, a new 
map of Kuldja, restored to China by the treaty 
of February last, is being prepared. It is to be 
constructed partly by Russian geographers named 
for the purpose by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, and will comprise all the details of the 
new frontier between Russia and China from the 
Russian frontier of Turkestan. A copy upon 
satin of azure colour, the favourite and festive 
hue of the Celestials, is to be despatched to the 
court at Pekin for presentation to the Emperor 
of China. 

One of the most interesting points in Col. ¢. E. 
Stewart’s paper on the Turkoman country, which 
has just appeared in the Royal Geographical 
Society’s Proceedings, is the discovery he made 
of an old canal running from Sarakhs across the 
desert towards Merv. At present eighty-five 
miles of waterless ground have to be traversed 
between the Tejend and the Merv oasis, but 
when the canal was in working order the inter- 
vening space between the two river systems was 
only twenty miles. In 1860 the Persian general 
Hamza Mirza Hashmat-ud-Dowlah, when leading 
an army against Merv, perceived the advantage 
of this canal, and successfully turned the waters 
of the Tejend into the canal bed for a good 
portion of the former distance. An interesting 
physical and strategic experiment thus awaits 
the Russian advent to this region. Speaking of 
the Russians, we may observe that in the di 
cussion which Col. Stewart’s paper elicited, § 
Henry Rawlinson and Capt. Gill both endorse 
the opinion we confidently expressed some 
weeks ago in the pages of this journal, that the 
Russian railway—which, by-the-bye, is alreadj 
open to Bami—will be continued, vid Sar 
and the valley of the Heri-Rud, towards Hert 
and that this, which falls in with the nator 


run of the country, will constitute their real ling 4, 


of advance. Of course if by means of a cali 


or otherwise Merv could be “‘ masked ” and tha; 


left flank protected, it would be an advantage, 
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but the importance of that town would be really 
subsidiary to the main object of the advance. 

A British traveller, calling himself ‘* Pioneer,” 
writes to the Hong Kong China Mail, under date 
oth May last, from Hami, in Eastern Turkestan, 
ghich remote town he has succeeded in reaching 

er an adventurous journey through Kansu 
and across the Gobi desert. We believe this is 
the first instance of an Englishman visiting that 
place, though Mr. Ney Elias, in the course of his 
remarkable journey across Mongolia in 1872, 

ed not so very far to the north-east thereof. 
Fai has always been an interesting place, 

ly on account of its fertility, though situated 
on the edge of one of the largest deserts in the 
yorld, and partly because of the curious mixture 
of Buddhism and Mohammedanism seen there 
since the time of Shah Rukh’s embassy (1420 
4p), when a magnificent mosque and convent 
of dervishes were found there in juxtaposition 
with a fine Buddhist temple. Hami has been a 
grt of meeting-place for these two spreading 
waves of religion, and the present Turk inhabit- 
ants of the place appear to have so far lost the 
prejudices of their more western brethren that 
they are now described by “‘ Pioneer” as fond 
of wine-drinking and smoking, and of all sorts 
of meats except dog and pork. 

The Chinese Government have made arrange- 
ments for utilizing some of the mineral resources 
of Chihli, one of their richest provinces in this 
jarticular. The first systematic exploration of 
the coal and iron deposits which exist in very 
large quantities in the undulating country north 
and west of Tient-sin, and in the eastern and 
western hills overlooking Peking, was made 
sme years ago by Mr. James Henderson, and 
by order of the Viceroy, Li-chung-hang, the 
direction of the operations has been given to 
Mr. Tong King-Ling, who has a full staff of 
miners and mining engineers under him. The 
frst operations will be in the direction of the 
eal deposits, the produce of which will be sent 
to Tient-sin, which is now dependent on 
Nagasaki, to Peking, and eventually to Shanghai 
also. The coal is of good quality and high 
density, and there is an almost absolute freedom 
fom sulphur. To utilize the extensive iron 
felds will be a slow process, for it will take many 
years before the natives of Chihli can develope 
into skilled iron workers. The North China 
Daily News has recently published some thought- 
ful observations on this head, and recommends 
the Chinese Government to avail themselves of 
the copper ore, which is very abundant in the 
ftovinee, requires less skill to prepare, and 
would give an immediately tangible return for 
cash coinage, arsenal uses, and other purposes. 

Mr. J. E. Muddock is publishing a tractate 
mm ‘Davos-Platz as a Winter Alpine Station for 
Cnsumptive Patients,’ to which Mr. Philip 
Holland contributes analytical notes on the food, 
ar, water, and climate. 
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ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

Ar the time of this the jubilee meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
&ience, under the presidency of Sir John Lub- 
bock, it is extremely interesting to notice that it 
ms in the year of their first meeting that Prof. 
Airy, four years before becoming Astronomer- 
loyal, laid before the Royal Society his elabo- 
hie and important investigation proving the 
tustence of a perturbational inequality of two 
hundred and forty years’ period in the motions 
f the earth and Venus, and that in a note 
ifixed to the paper containing it he remarks, 
‘lam not aware that anything has been added 
0 the theory of planetary perturbation by an 
lishman from the publication of Newton’s 
1s Herat incipia’ to the communication of Mr. Lub- 
| naturals 8 researches.” These researches by Mr., 
‘real lal pete Sir John, Lubbock, the father of 
a canal year’s president of the Association, were 
‘and thé wblished partly earlier in the same and partly 
vantage Uthe preceding year. 

We give the approximate places of Encke’s 
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comet for alternate days during the next fort- 
night, which is a favourable time for seeing it on 
account of the absence of moonlight. The comet 
continues to approach the earth (the distance on 
September 12th being 0°86 and on September 
28th 0°62 in terms of the earth’s mean distance 
from the sun) and will be visible with a telescope 
of even moderate aperture. The ephemeris, by 
Dr. Backlund of Pulkowa, is computed for mid- 
night at Berlin :— 


Date. R.A. N.P.D. 
h. m. s. jy 
Sept. 12 5 ll 6 50 30 
- 5 23 16 49 47 
- 5 36 32 49 7 
» BZ 551 1 48 29 
i a 6 651 47 56 
a 2 624 7 47 29 
a 6 42 54 47 11 
— | 7 313 47 4 
28 725 0 47 11 


After September 26th the comet begins to 
move to the south, and will cease to be 
always above our horizon on October 7th. It 
appears (Astronomische Nachrichten, No. 2391) 
that it was first observed at this return by M. 
Otto Struve, Director of the Pulkowa Observa- 
tory, on the night of the 24th of August, about 
11 o'clock, when it was excessively faint, and 
only just visible with the 14-inch refractor. 
Prof. Winnecke and Dr. Hartwig saw a nebulous 
object at Strasbourg on the 20th of August 
very near the comet’s place ; but before they 
could assure themselves that it was the comet, a 
mist arose which obscured it, and there was no 
other clear night until August 25th, when it 
was distinctly seen very early in the morning, 
resembling a nebula about 4’ in diameter. As 
already mentioned, the comet’s nearest approach 
to the earth will take place on October 11th ; 
the perihelion passage on November 15th. 

Prof. Dunér, of Lund, has calculated a first 
set of elliptic elements of the orbit of Tebbutt’s 
comet (b, 1881). The result shows that their 
similarity with those of the comet of 1807 
extends to the excentricity as well as the other 
elements ; but at the same time he considers 
that it disproves the theory (already improbable 
after Bessel’s calculations) of the identity of the 
two comets, which must be regarded as separate 
bodies moving in nearly the same orbit (Astro- 
nomische Nachrichten, No. 2390). Those accus- 
tomed to such inquiries will remember the case 
of the comets of 1532 and 1661, which Halley 
conjectured to be identical from similarity of 
orbit, and which Maskelyne, in consequence, 
somewhat too confidently predicted would return 
in 1789. 

The Comptes Rendus of the French Academy 
for August 16th contains a note by M. Chapelas 
on the Perseids or August shooting stars, as 
seen this year. He remarks that their ap- 
pearance, after being especially conspicuous in 
1848, diminished in frequency until 1864, 
from which year they increased again until 
1879, when a very large number was observed, 
especially on the 10th of August. Since 1879 
they have decreased again, being less con- 
spicuous in 1880, and still less this year, so that 
a complete period, in this respect, of about thirty 
years or a little more would seem to be estab- 
lished. 

We have received the Memoirs of the Italian 
Spectroscopical Society for June, the principal 
contents being Prof. Tacchini’s account of his 
observations of the solar spots and facule at 
Rome during the first three months of the pre- 
sent year, which appear to indicate a continuous 
increase of activity in the sun. 








Science Gossip. 

Mr. Bernaarp Samverson, M.P., proposed 
some time since to institute an inquiry into the 
state of the technical schools on the Continent. 
The London Gazette now announces the formation 
of a royal commission, and with Mr. Samuelson 
we find associated Prof. Roscoe, Messrs. P. 





Magnus, John Slagg, Swire Smith, and Wm. 


Woodall. The purpose of the commission is 
stated in the Gazette to be ‘‘ to inquire into the 
instruction of the industrial classes in foreign 
countries in technical and other subjects...... 
and as to the influence of such instruction.” 


Messrs. Patmer & Howe, of Manchester, 
wili shortly publish a work on ‘ The Structure 
of the Cotton Fibre in Relation to the Use of 
Cotton for Technical Purposes,’ being the sub- 
stance of lectures delivered to the Bradford 
Technical School by F. H. Bowman, D.Sc., &c. 


A REMARKABLE explosion of petroleum took 
place on the 16th of August at Remscheid, 
Rhenish Prussia. The Brennende Berg opened 
to the extent of about one hundred square 
métres, and there was an outburst of vast flames. 
A petroleum vein in the depth of the mountain 
had no doubt poured forth immense quantities 
of vapour, which ignited. 


THomas Martuer, pattern-maker, Manchester, 
Alfred Sutton, engine-fitter, Brighton, and W. H. 
Littleton, student, Bristol, have obtained Royal 
Exhibitions for three years and free admission to 
the course of instruction at the Normal School 
of Science and the Royal School of Mines. 


CLavDE DE JovurFroy is to have a statue erected 
to his memory as the inventor of steam vessels 
about 1751. M. de Lesseps, at its last sitting, 
brought before the Académie des Sciences a 
report in favour of Jouffroy’s claim. This was 
adopted, and the French Government have 
resolved to grant a subvention for erecting a 
statue in Franche Comté. It should be re- 
membered that David Ramseye patented in 
England an engine for propelling ships by steam 
in 1618 and in 1630. 

M. Forquienon contributes to the Annales de 
Chimie et de Physique for August a most valuable 
practical paper, extending over 120 pages, 
entitled ‘ Recherches sur la Fonte Malléable et 
sur le Récuit des Aciers.’ 

Pror. Canroni is appointed director of the 
meteorological station to be erected at Pavia. 
In addition to the meteorological and magnetic 
observations, the influences of light, heat, and 
electricity on vegetable growth are to be very 
carefully studied. 

Pror. L. SPANGENBERG, Professor of Engineer- 
ing Science at the Technical High School of 
Berlin, and Director of the Technical Versuchs- 
anstalt, died on the 6th of August. 

THE Monthly Record of Results of Observa- 
tions taken at Melbourne Observatory during 
November, 1880, gives the mean pressure as 
29°825 inches ; mean temperature of air, 59°°9 ; 
amount of rain, 1°234 inch; and mean amount 
of ozone as 11°°7. 








FINE ARTS 


—g=— 
YORKSHIRE FINE-ART and INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTION, 
YORK.—NOW OPEN, the SUMMER EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS, 
and the Prince of Wales’s magnificent Collection of INDIAN PRE- 
SENTS.—Admission, ls.; E ionists, 6d. 





DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and ‘ MOSES before PHARAOH,” 
each 33 by 22 feet, with * Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ * Soldiers of the Cross,’ 
‘A Day Dream,’ ‘Rainbow Landscape’ (Loch Carron, Scotland), &c., at 
the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six.—l1s. 








Florence: l Histoire, les Meédicis, les Human- 
istes, les Lettres, les Arts. Lllustré. Par C. 
Yriarte. (Paris, Rothschild.) 

To the magnificent volume which M. Yriarte 

wrote upon Venice the book before us is a 

fitting companion, and, so far as luxu- 

rious printing, paper, and binding are con- 
cerned, it is superior. The work is larger 
and more richly illustrated; but the prints 
are, on the whole, not better than those of 
the Venetian subjects. Photography, which 
is invaluable in reproducing sculpture and 
architecture, has, directly and indirectly, 





been more freely employed in the present 
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work, and the proportion of the text devoted 
to the three great arts is less. Of the 
beautiful external pulpit at the angle of 
the cathedral at Prato, produced by Dona- 
tello and M. di Bartolommeo in 1434, we 
should like to see a cast at South Ken- 
sington—a museum which possesses two 
noble original bronzes by Donatello, the 
famous Martelli patera and the ‘Entomb- 
ment,’ of which there is an excellent wood- 
cut, made from a photograph, on p. 261 of 
this volume. As to the patera, some readers 
may remember our criticisms on it at the 
time of its acquisition by South Kensington. 
M. Yriarte lays too much stress on the 
opinions of those who reckoned it among 
antique sculptures; this slight error is 
the sole thing exceptionable in the able 
comments he has pronounced on this master 
of masters, of whom he truly says, ‘‘ C’est 
un nom qui remplit Florence,’ and whose 
art he analyzes with rare force and skill. 
We may draw attention to the treatment of 
Florentine sculptures as an example of M. 
Yriarte’s method. In an early chapter he 
carefully, but very briefly, characterizes 
Tuscan sculpture as practised by the Etrus- 
cans, and has not forgotten the opinions 
of Mommsen, Niebuhr, O. Miiller, and 
Sir G. C. Lewis. He remarks that ‘ L’art 
étrusque cependant reste un art personnel, 
tandis que l’art égyptien au contraire est 
immuable et soumis 4 des rites, 4 des pré- 
scriptions religieuses,” &c. He points out 
that the Etruscan sculptors studied and 
imitated nature in a lively way, and he 
does justice to the weird and passionate 
energy of the so-called ‘Chimera,’ which is 
now in the Uffizi at Florence, and the intense 
grotesqueness of the ‘ Obesi’ which abound 
in other collections. As to the ‘ Wolf of 
the Capitol,’ our author accepts without 
reserve the judgment of Mr. C. Perkins 
that it is Etruscan. He praises that 
masterpiece in bronze, the ‘Orator’ of 
the Uffizi, which, notwithstanding its dis- 
proportions, we consider to be among the 
best statues in the world, although we 
hesitate to rank it, as M. Yriarte seems to 
do, among the examples of the primitive 
Etruscan style in bronze. The writer recog- 
nizes the resemblance between the Etrus- 
can motive in sculpture and Donatello’s, 
the latter being, of course, affected by a 
civilization which was new and refined 
(épuré). This notion suggests itself to all 
who know Donatello’s ‘ Mazocco,’ that won- 
derful Lion of Florence which is in front 
of the Signoria, or who have studied his 
‘David’ at the Bargello. It is certain, 
says the author, that- Greek art had, 
notwithstanding conquerors, made its mark 
deeply upon Tuscany, where design revived 
again and again, after the barbarians, 
the iconoclasts, and “la nuit du moyen 
age” (!) had passed over it. The section 
devoted to sculpture in this book takes 
up the history of the art in Florence 
with N. Pisano, and thus leaves a gap 
which is unfortunate and was not in- 
evitable. John of Bologna, of course, our 
author reckons among Florentine sculptors. 
We note in passing, as a curious piece of 
reading, that which gives the history of the 
enormous group by Il Fiammingo called 
‘Samson slaying a Philistine,’ which was 
originally in St. Mark’s at Florence, 
and was removed to Spain in 1607, as a 





gift to the Duke of Lerma. Seen and 
bought in Spain by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, it was transported to Buckingham 


House, and so passed to George III. 
The king in his turn gave it to Sir 
W. Worsley (not ‘ Warley’), whose 


descendant still keeps it at Hovingham 
Hall, Yorkshire. M. Yriarte was led into 
misprinting the present owner’s name 
by a slip of Mr. C. Perkins’s pen (see 
‘Tuscan Sculptors,’ ii. p. 175, note). There 
are reduced copies of this and other works 
by Il Fiammingo in the National Gallery 
at Edinburgh, bequeathed by Sir James 
Erskine of Torrie. Our author has been 
again misled by another authority, evidently 
M. Charles Clément, when speaking, under 
‘‘Michel Ange” (p. 287), of the picture 
representing Christ, the Virgin, and angels, 
commonly attributed to M. Angelo, and 
here said to be in the collection of Lord 
Taunton. It has been in the National 
Gallery for many years. It was rather 
courageous on our author’s part to assert 
that this picture is Buonarroti’s first work. 
It has not been proved to be his work at all. 

Sculpture M. Yriarte illustrates richly by 
engravings of chefs-d’euvre, which are in- 
cluded in the chapters on the men of 
letters, politicians, captains, and sovereigns 
of Florence, as well as in those other 
chapters which deal with the architecture 
of the city. This dispersion may have been 
unavoidable, but it is rather puzzling to 
the conscientious reader, who, under the 
heading of C. Marsuppini, finds a photo- 
graph of that worthy’s tomb, an important 
piece of sculpture by Desiderio da Settig- 
nano. Rossellino’s tomb of L. Bruni is out 
of place; Verocchio’s monument of Piero 
and Gian de’ Medici, in San Lorenzo, ap- 
pears with the remarks on the family to 
which those nobles belonged. The like dis- 
arrangement occurs in regard to pictures 
proper, not only portraits and historical re- 
presentations, which, rightly enough, are 
attached to the personal and political sec- 
tions of this work. A few references from 
the text to the prints would go far to correct 
this shortcoming. 

M. Yriarte has not written a complete his- 
tory, nor do exhaustive descriptions enrich 
his pages. Neither men nor manners are 
dealt with at length; no large studies of 
the arts of peace or war occur, nor any 
consecutive and complex remarks on the 
progress of design. Therefore, whoever 
seeks to know all about Florence, Tuscan, 
Roman, republican, democratic, Medicean, 
papal, and what not, must not expect to 
be satisfied with this book. But whoever 
cares to understand Florence flourishing or 
fallen, combative or commercial, mad with 
pride, wealth, and power, maddest of all 
when drunk with subterfuge and lust of 
treasure and biood, and faithful and false 
by turns, cannot do better than read dili- 
gently these pages, which sparkle with light 
and are full of life, especially with regard 
to learning and the arts, subjects of which 
the tact and happy sympathies of the author 
have enabled him to give succinct and 
characteristic sketches. 

The method of disposing his materials 
adopted by our author is closely analogous 
to that employed by him when d<aling with 
Venice. He rightly considers that, so far 
as the vitality of Florence is concerned, the 





pictures, statues, and buildings which he 
great men bequeathed to posterity are the 
most faithful reflections of her magnificence 
In the light which they afford it is possible 
to read correctly all her other records ; with. 
out that light we are likely to read those 
records wrongly, if we are able to read them 
at all. The same has been said of the arts 
of Greece, and with equal truth. The progress 
of civilization in the thirteenth century js 
shown to have been promoted bythe Crusades, 
the freeing of the Communes, and by the 
development of learning signalized by the 
foundation of the University of Paris. [ 
Florence is awarded the supremacy in thig 
momentous growth, which, in common with 
Pisa, she fostered. To Florence was granted 
the incontestable superiority in art, “le pri. 
vilége de la beauté plastique.” With charac. 
teristic animation our author exclaims :— 

“‘ Aujourd’hui encore le marbre, la fresque 

le manuscrit élaborés & cette époque fortunée, § 
Florence ou par un Florentin, portent un signe 
indéniable, un cachet unique et rare, quelque 
chose d’indétinissable qui est fait de distinction 
supréme, de noblesse, de grandeur, de calme, de 
force et d’élégance discréte et continue. Au coin 
d’un carrefour, sous un porche, dans une galerie, 
aux murs d’un couvent, un relief, une forme 
arrétent nos yeux, ils s’'accusent avec une force 
singuliére, nous ne voyons plus qu’eux ; ils tuent, 
pour ainsi dire, ce qui les entoure. C'est que 
lame de Florence a passé dans |’ceuvre inspirée; 
nous reconnaissons le signe dont sont marquées 
toutes les ceuvres du XV¢® siécle italien, nous 
sentons ie parfum suave et pénétrant qui s’en 
exhale.” 
This unusually florid passage is true in 
spirit and effect ; but perhaps the excusable 
enthusiasm of a writer in love with his sub- 
ject is to be admitted when we read this 
affirmation, exaggerated as it is, of the para- 
mount influence of Florence over all the 
nations of Europe in the fifteenth century: 
‘* C’est toujours Florence qui inspire, et c'est 
elle qui domine.”” M. Yriarte divides his 
history of the city into three periods: 1. From 
the middle of the thirteenth to the end of 
the fourteenth century, the period which was 
occupied in endeavours for the foundation 
of liberty and in civil wars; 2. The period 
which witnessed the city’s triumphs in 
literature, art, and politics, thanks to Cosmo, 
‘‘ Pater Patrie,”’ to Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
and the learned men and artists of ther 
time; 3. The period of decline. Naturally, 
our author prefers the second period. To 
this the greater part of his book is devoted; 
but he also includes two or three great figures 
of men who, as types of their time, represent 
the human race, and whose careers extended 
beyond the end of the fifteenth centuwy. 
After them came a débdcle. 

An important section of the book is, of 
course, devoted to the Medicis, of which 
family a connected history is given. This 
made to include comments and illustrations 
of the effects of what our author aptly 
calls, in the Greek sense, the “ tyranny” 
respect to various forms of art, such as the 
die-sinking of Pollajuolo, the sculpture of 
Michael Angelo, the study of the antique, 
the collection of marbles, and the founda 
tion of academies. An essay on the history 
of the development of the Renaissan 





follows the account of the Medicis, and 35 
signalized by a careful analysis of the vari 
influences—direct, indirect, permanent, ant 
accidental — which brought about ‘hil 
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wonderful movement. The next section deals 
with the great men who helped to make the 
Florence of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. Of the sections on “ L’ Art Etrusque”’ 
and sculpture we have already made men- 
tion. The final chapter deals with painting 
gs developed and practised in Florence, and 
briefly traces the long triumph from Cimabue 
to Carlo Dolci. Apart from what may be due 
to M. Yriarte’s clear and succinct manner, 
his faculty of seizing the salient points 
of his subject, and numerous happy turns 
of expression, there is nothing which is new 
and important in this section; in fact, it is 
less acceptable than the more careful study 
on sculpture. 

Warm praise is due to the beauty of the 
woodcuts, which add the highest charm 
tothis volume. The transcripts of pictures 
far surpass the general architectural views 
which accompany them, and, while more 
difficult to produce than the details of sculp- 
ture and architecture, are very attractive, 
because some of the pictures have not been 
engraved before. The author believes the 
extraordinary beauty of the monuments in 
Sta. Croce, Sta. Maria, and San Miniato is 
here for the first time reproduced. He is 
not quite correct in this belief, and he does 
not seem to know that Mr. Stephen Thomp- 
gon photographed these relics for the 
Arundel Society, and proposed to publish 
the results—an intention which does not 
seem to have been carried into effect. The 
delay in doing this is deplorable, and due, 
we understand, to the tardy preparation of 
the letter-press destined to accompany the 
transcripts. At any rate, we have here some 
charming masterpieces of engraving on 
wood, such as that from Verocchio’s tomb 
in San Lorenzo of Piero and Gian de’ Me- 
dici; and Botticelli’s portrait of Simmonetta 
in the Pitti, which, like that of Granacci’s 
‘Florentine Girl’ in the Uffizi, gives not only 
physiognomical character, but colour, tone, 
and chiaroscuro in perfection. Nothing 
could be Letter than the latter for softness 
and richness of execution. Benedetto da 
Maiano’s doorway, p. 201, in the Palazzo 
Vecchio, is a wonder in its way, and has 
the clearness of an engraving with the bril- 
liancy and force of a picture proper. The 
exquisitely finished view of Giotto’s Tower 
is as firm, bright, and crisp as a steel 
engraving. Comparable with the doorway 
by Da Maiano is Mino da Fiesole’s sculp- 
tured altar in the duomo of his own town 
(see p. 270). From the Bargello came the 
astonishingly animated bust of a Conditore 
by Pollajuolo. The cuts of ‘Night’ and 
‘Day,’ after M. Angelo, are first rate. Very 
brilliant and thoroughly solid is the large 
engraving from V. Dante’s bronze ‘ Decolla- 
tion of St. John,’ in the baptistery of San 
Giovanni. The colour of the fresco by 
Giottino representing the Entombment, in 
the Bardi Chapel, Sta. Croce, could hardly 
be better given in black and white. On the 
other hand, some of the cuts are very in- 
different indeed. 








WILLIAM BLAKE. 
_ Acreat deal of new matter regarding Blake 
18 to be found in the new edition of Mr. Gil- 
christ’s ‘Life.’ Mr. W. M. Rossettihas thoroughly 
Tevised the annotated catalogue of the designs of 
the artist, while Mr. D. G. Rossetti’s contribu- 
tion to the former edition has benefited by new 





studies. More than one hundred and fifty pages 
of matter have been added. The new portion 
consists of thirty-four autograph letters from 
Blake to Hayley relating to the period succeed- 
ing the return of the writer from Felpham, and 
other communications gathered in the British 
Museum and from Mr. Kirby. For most of 
these fresh sources of autobiographical detail 
Mr. Gilchrist is indebted to Messrs. F'. Locker 
and A. Macmillan. The first of the new letters 
came from No. 17, South Molton Street, where 
Blake occupied the first floor, and is dated 
January 14th, 1804. It refers to an accident 
Hayley met with when riding, describes a visit to 
Flaxman with a present from the small bard of 
Felpham, and notices the sharp illness of Mrs. 
Blake, who ‘‘ has been near the gates of death,” 
as her husband says. The next letter refers to 
the writer’s portrait of Romney, and to Edwards, 
doubtless the publisher of New Bond Street, 
or Edward Edwards, A.R.A., compiler of the 
‘ Anecdotes,’ who died in 1806. To this person 
Blake had been referred for Lady Hamilton’s 
address, which neither Edwards nor Flaxman pos- 
sessed ; ‘‘ the house which Sir William Hamilton 
lived in in Piccadilly she left some time ago.” 
Prince Hoare, Mrs. Flaxman, ‘‘ Cowper’s monu- 
ment,” Lady Hesketh, Flaxman, Blake’s own 
engravings for Flaxman’s ‘ Homer’ (for which 
he received five guineas each), the starting of 
the Monthly Magazine by R. Phillips, the pub- 
lisher of Paine’s ‘Rights of Man,’ and other 
works which vexed the souls of men and officials, 
—these are among the subjects of Blake’s letters 
to his friend; besides sad hints at the ‘‘ endless 
work” of engraving, mere drudgery for bread 
and house rent, such as filled the days and some 
of the nights of Blake during his seventeen 
years’ residence in South Molton Street. Fettler’s 
(Fittler’s) prints to Falconer’s poems are men- 
tioned with honourable praise as having ‘‘ given 
me some excellent hints in engraving,” as well 
they might. Blake had been to see Alderman 
Boydell about the plates to Hayley’s ‘ Life of 
Romney,’ which was then slowly being compiled 
at Felpham, and Boydell promised help. ‘‘ He 
[Boydell] is very thin and decayed, and but 
the shadow of what he was”; as well he might 
be, being eighty-five years of age. ‘‘Our poor 
George,” i.e., the crazy king, is not forgotten 
by the writer, who describes his own life 
and work in a very sensible, business-like, and 
careful way, and was quite capable of taking 
care of himself, ‘‘ visions” and the like not then 
interfering with his life. Mrs. Blake, suffering 
from rheumatism, is ‘‘surprisingly recovered ; 
electricity is the wonderful cause of her cure.” 
The next paragraph refers to ‘‘ inspiration” in a 
sardonic mood, which may have puzzled Hayley 
a little :— 

“‘O Glory! and O Delight! I have entirely 
reduced that spectrous Fiend to his station, 
whose annoyance has been the ruin of my 
labours for the last passed twenty years of my 
life. He is the enemy of conjugal love, and is 
the Jupiter of the Greeks, an iron-hearted 
tyrant, the ruiner of ancient Greece. I speak 
with perfect confidence and certainty of the fact 
(? fiat) which has passed upon me. Nebuchad- 
nezzar had seven times passed over him, I have 
had twenty ; thank God I am not altogether a 
beast as he was, but I wasaslave bound in a mill 
among beasts and devils ; these beasts and these 
devils are now, together with myself, become 
children of light and liberty, and my feet and 
my wife’s feet are free from fetters. O lovely 
Felpham, parent of Immortal Love, to thee I 
am eternally indebted for my three years’ rest 
from perturbation and the strength I now enjoy.” 

Mr. Smeetham’s able essay on Blake has been 
republished from the London Quarterly Review. 
This proceeding was not well judged, because it 
adds about fifty pages to the volumes, and, good 
as the paper is, it had better have been relegated 
to a collection of essays and other writings on 
Blake. A volume including it and Mr. Swin- 
burne’s luminous and almost passionate disserta- 





tions and a few less brilliant articles would be 
welcome. Mr. F. J. Shields has given an account 
of the more important members of the numerous 
series of Blake’s designs to Young's ‘ Night 
Thoughts,’ recently brought to light, of which 
only a small portion was already published. 
Among the new illustrations are a design to 
‘Hamlet’; another plate to the ‘Jerusalem’ ; 
Phillips’s rather demonstrative portrait of 
Blake, which, being ‘‘ from the life,” is accept- 
able enough ; and some charming drawings by 
Mr. H. H. Gilchrist, son of the author. The 
*‘ Inventions” to the Book of Job have been 
reproduced afresh by a new process. The im- 
provement is prodigious. We do not like Mr. 
Shields’s version of a design of Blake’s repro- 
duced for the binding of this edition, but then 
we liked the former cover still less. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

Tue Autumn Exhibition in the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool, being the eleventh of the 
series, was opened to the public on Monday last, 
and contains, among other examples, the follow- 
ing pictures and drawings: The large gallery 


painting by Mr. Rossetti, called ‘Dante’s 
Dream’; Mr. Pettie’s ‘Trout Fishing in the 


Highlands’; Mr. Millais’s ‘ Portrait of Mrs. 
Perugini’; Mr. J. E. Hodgson’s ‘ Bound for 
the Black Sea’; Mr. H. Goodwin’s ‘ Boscastle’; 
Mr. J. Collier’s ‘ Last Voyage of Hendrick Hud- 
son’; Mr. Naish’s ‘Boulders at Rest’; Mr. 
Hughes’s ‘ The Sailing Signal Gun’; Mr. F. 
Madox Brown’s ‘ Portrait of the Painter’; Mr. 
Briton Riviere’s ‘A Roman Holiday’; Mr. H. 
Moore’s ‘ On the Move’ and ‘ As the Tide Ebbs’; 
Mr. Oakes’s ‘ Gorse Cutting’ ; Mr. Eyre Crowe’s 
‘Explosion at the Cashmere Gate, Delhi’ ; Mr. 
Val. Prinsep’s ‘The Young Solomon’; Mr. 
C. P. Knight’s ‘Near the Land’s End’; Mr. 
Marks’s ‘Author and Critics’; Mr. Holman 
Hunt’s ‘ Portrait of Prof. Owen’; Mr. H. M. 
Paget’s ‘Buondelmonti’s Bride’; Mr. Alma 
Tadema’s ‘ Portrait of Herr Richter’; Sir J. 
Gilbert’s ‘ Fair St. George’; Mr. H. B. Willis’s 
‘Scene between Lewes and Newhaven’ and 
‘ Before Sunrise’; M. Fantin’s ‘ Peonies’; Mr. 
Yeames's ‘Here we go round the Mulberry 
Bush’; Mrs. Allingham’s ‘A Chat over the 
Wall’; Mr. W. Crane’s ‘ To-morrow to Fresh 
Woods’ and ‘ As Dian Hunted’; Mr. G. Knight’s 
‘ At Capel Curig’ and ‘On the Marsh’; and M. 
Tissot’s ‘ Quiet.’ In addition are to be found a 
considerable number of etchings and a few 
sculptures, being, all told, fourteen hundred and 
thirty-five works. The number is too great, and 
proves the need of stricter selection. ‘lhe prices 
indicating the hopes of the artists are in many 
cases preposterously too great, and far more 
than the intrinsic merits of the examples or the 
positions of the artists entitle them to demand. 
In one instance, not referred to above, a showy 
painter boldly asks about 1,000/. for a picture 
which would be dear at 250/.; in another the 
nominal price rises to 7501. for what would not 
realize in the open market more than 3001. 


Tue authorities of the Musée Retrospectif du 
Trocadéro, Paris, have caused casts to be taken 
from the statues of the Evangelists which 
decorate the base of the Colonne des Anges, the 
execution of which is popularly ascribed to 
Steinbach, in the Cathedral of Strasbourg. 

Tue exterior of the ancient chapel of the 
Castle of Vincennes having been found to be in 
a much decayed, if not dangerous, condition, it 
has been resolved to remove the clochetons of that 
edifice, transport them to Paris, and re-erect 
them in the garden of the Musée de Cluny. 
We presume that copies are to replace the old 
features of the chapel, a building which was 
begun by Charles V. in 1379, continued by 
Charles VI. and Francois I., and completed by 
Henri II. 

M. Vacuon, writing in La France, describes, 
with the enthusiasm of a first visit of inspection, 
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the famous so-called tapestry at Bayeux, and 
adds remarks which deserve special attention on 
the part of those who are capable of appre- 
ciating this inestimable historical treasure, the 
history of which is, up to the present time, but 
incorrectly known to the sympathizing French 
journalist, who, nevertheless, truly says that this 
vast sampler is kept in “‘ une salle basse,” gloomy 
and obscure, and surrounded by specimens of 
natural history, shells, and geological débris ; it 
is enclosed in a common wooden frame, without 
ornaments or ‘‘ formes artistiques.” (We think 
this is fortunate.) It is not sufficiently dis- 
played to admit of a general view, nor is it 
sufficiently protected against that stupid and 
ignorant ill will which wrecked the Portland 
Vase, pictures in the Louvre, the National 
Gallery, and at South Kensington, and choice 
specimens of glass manufacture at the last- 
named place. The French critic, while thus 
calling attention to the unfortunate surroundings 
of this precious relic, says nothing about the 
danger to which it would be exposed in case of 
fire occurring in the Bibliothtque de Bayeux. 
Doubtless something ought to be done for its 
protection, efficient display, and preservation. 


To what we have already stated in admiration 
of the painted, silvered, and gilded terra-cotta 
medallion of the Virgin and Child, recently 
acquired by the Louvre (see Athen. No. 2809, 
p. 283), let there be added that it originally 
decorated the chapel of a villa belonging to the 
Marquise Vettori at San Lorenzo, between 
Florence and Volterra; and that it probably 
belongs to the school of Siena, but is in a freer 
style, and exhibits a bolder mode of modelling 
than occurs generally in works of that some- 
what pinched and exaggerated development of 
design. These qualities may be taken to mark 
a transitional period of art. At any rate, no 
Virgin known to us surpasses this one in respect 
to the sorrowful dignity, without mere human 
painfulness of a meaner kind, and the sublime, 
severe, and yet not austere beauty of the forms 
and features of this superb example. The 
charm of the colouring is, in its degree, not 
unworthy of the glory of the motive, expres- 
sion, and modelling. None of the similar 


medallions by Michael Angelo—which are 
respectively in the Pitti, Florence, and 
the Royal Academy, London, and _ hold 


places among the most charming masterpieces 
of sculptural art—is superior to this one in 
respect to invention, modelling, or grace. The 
last shows a nobler, less soft, and even more 
elevated and beautiful type of art and a higher 
degree of originality than either of the former. 
In the terra-cotta the world may see the finish 
and consummate mode of the antique, the severe 
loveliness and grace of Siena, the frankness and 
something like the energy of Donatello, with 
none of his occasional brusquerie or his too 
frequent disproportions, and the dignity of M. 
Angelo, without the often recognized self-con- 
sciousness and exaggerations, the excess of force 
and almost crude passion, which have to be 
accepted with the greatness of the works of the 
magnificent sculptor. This medallion is placed 
near a very charming ‘ Madonna and Child’ by 
Lorenzo di Maiano, and the fine bust of John the 
Baptist by Mino da Fiesole, which was given 
to the Louvre by M. His de la Salle. 

A VALUABLE fresco has recently been dis- 
covered in the cloisters of the Cathedral of 
Pelplin on the occasion of the removal of an 
vil painting that had hung upon the walls. 
Connoisseurs think it must date from the four- 
teenth century. It is in good preservation, con- 
sists of two compartments, and represents various 
Biblical subjects. 

In the Brussels Exhibition, recently opened, 
are to be seen several of the prominent pictures 
of the late Salon, including M. Van de Ouderaa’s 
‘En Route pour le Supplice,’ that is, the 
journey of Margaret Hartsheim to the place of 
execution, which we have already praised ; M. 





Rynelberghe’s ‘La Source,’ M. Van Beers’s 
‘ Visite & la Sirtne,’ and M. Van Hove’s ‘ Cise- 
leur.’ 

Mr. Keane, the translator of ‘ Peruvian 
Antiquities : the Necropolis of Ancon,’ writes : 
—‘‘In your notice of this work in your issue 
for August 27th attention is called to what 
appears to be an incorrect translation from the 
German text. In the last paragraph descriptive 
of Plate 13, ‘the word ‘‘ mummy ” is used for 
the enveloping cerements, and not for the dried 
corpse, and the passage does not therefore 
convey the intended meaning: ‘‘ Within the 
mummy, in cerements illustrated further on, was 
found the body of an adult,” &c.’ This, I sub- 
mit, is an accurate translation cf the original, 
which runs: ‘Im Innern der Mumie fand sich, 
in der weiterhin zu erliiuternden Umhiillung, die 
Leiche eines Erwachsenen,’ &c. Of course, 
both in the German and the English the word 
‘mummy’ is taken in the wide sense of the 
whole packing, which sometimes contains two or 
three different bodies. This peculiar arrangement 
has itself necessitated the extended use of the 
word, for which the authors are responsible.” 

Aw exhibition of monumental and decorative 
art is to be opened at Lisbon on the Ist of 
November next, and will be closed on the 31st 
of January following. It will contain objects of 
Iberian art from the earliest period until the end 
of the eighteenth century. 
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THE WEEK. 


WoORCESTER.—Festival of the Three Choirs. 
Bricuron.—Competitive Musical Festival. 


Tue festival of the three choirs, which 
has been held during the present week 
at Worcester, though not, like the one 
held at Gloucester last year, distinguished 
by any such special achievement as the pro- 
duction of Beethoven’s great Mass in p, has 
been by no means deficient in features of 
interest. It should be borne in mind, in 
judging of these festivals, that they appeal 
to a clientele of their own, to a large portion 
of whom these meetings are the only oppor- 
tunity ever afforded of listening to high-class 
musical performances ; and when a cry is 
raised, as is not infrequently the case, against 
the presentation of such ‘‘ hackneyed works” 
as the ‘Messiah’ and ‘Elijah,’ it is too 
often forgotten that, however familiar they 
may be to London concert-goers, these 
oratorios are but seldom to be heard in our 
smaller provincial towns. Furthermore, 
these festivals are held with a charitable 
object, and a large audience is far more 
easily attracted by some well-known work 
with a strong cast of favourite singers than 
by any novelties, however interesting these 
might be to musicians. When we find, 
therefore, that on the present oceasion the 
managers of the Worcester festival, besides 
such seldom heard works as Cherubini’s 
Second Mass and Handel’s ‘ Jephtha,’ have 
brought forward two new works from 
English pens—‘ The Widow of Nain,’ by Mr. 
A. J. Caldicott, and ‘The Bride,’ by Mr. 
A. C. Mackenzie—it may be fairly said that 
they have done as much for art as could 
reasonably be expected from them. 

The general composition of the vocal and 
instrumental force engaged on this occasion 
was much the same as at preceding festivals. 
The excellent orchestra was led by M. 
Sainton, and comprised in its ranks many of 
our leading London professors, while the 
chorus included, besides the representatives 





of the three cathedral cities, a contingent of 
eighty from the Leeds festival choir. Thy 
powerful voices and firm attack of thog 
north-country singers added not a little ty 
the effect of the choral music. According to 
the plan always followed at these festivals 
Mr. Done, the organist of Worcester Cathe. 
dral, is ex officio the conductor in his own 
city, while Mr. Lloyd, of Gloucester, ang 
Mr. Colborne, of Hereford, share between 
them the work of accompanying on the 
piano and organ. 

A novel and commendable feature of the 
present festival has been the opening it with 
a special service in the cathedral on Sunday 
afternoon. It is not needful to revert now 
to the differences of opinion between the 
authorities of Worcester and those of the 
sister cities, which a few years since seemed 
to threaten the very existence of these meget. 
ings, further than to remind our readers that 
it was desired by the late Dean York and 
his supporters to make the services legsg 
musical and more religious. A compromise 
was fortunately arrived at, one result of 
which may probably be found in the service 
held on Sunday. As this is not to be looked 
upon as a merely musical performance, it 
will suffice to say that Mr. C. Harford 
Lloyd’s excellent ‘‘ Magnificat” and “‘Nune 
Dimittis,” written for last year’s Gloucester 
festival, were given by the chorus and 
orchestra, the solo parts being admirably 
rendered by Miss Anna Williams and Mr. 
F. King, and that the anthem was Spohr’s 
‘‘God, Thou art great,” in which the solos 
were entrusted to Miss Annie Marriott, Miss 
Hilda Wilson, Mr. A. Smith, and Mr. King. 

Monday was, as usual on these occasions, 
a very trying day for everybody concerned; 
being devoted to a general rehearsal of the 
music to be given during the week. Oom- 
mencing about ten o’clock, and continuing 
with only a short interval till half-past four, 
and again in the evening from seven till 
eleven, it will readily be understood that no 
small strain was put upon all the per- 
formers. It is difficult to see what other 
course could be adopted without largely 
increasing the expenses of the festival. All 
the novelties and less familiar works must, 
of course, be carefully rehearsed; but it 
would be worthy of the consideration of the 
conductors at these meetings whether it is 
needful to occupy the time of the orchestra 
by going over music so familiar to each 
member as the overtures to ‘Die Zauber- 
flite’ and the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
A little thought in this respect would save 
the hard-worked professors from some 
wholly needless exertion. It may, perhaps, 
have been felt that as the rehearsals were 
of a quasi-public character, an audience 
being admitted by payment, something 
should be thrown in for their special bene- 
fit; but the expediency of admitting the 
public by payment at all is, to say the 
least, very gravely questionable. } 

The opening performance of the festival 
—Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah ’—can be pa 
over with a few words of record. The 
chorus singing was specially good, no trace 
of the exertions of the previous day being 
apparent, while the correctness of intona- 
tion and the precision of attack left nothing 
to desire. Of the solo music, it will suffice 
to say that the soprano part was divided 
between Miss Anna Williams and Madame 
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gent of Albani, while Miss Hilda Wilson and 
r. The |jfadame Patey shared the contralto music. 
f thes Fyfr. Lloyd sang all the tenor solos, 
little to Fyhile to Mr. Henschel was allotted the 
rding to [arduous part of the prophet. Miss Annie 
stivals, fyarriott, Mrs. A. Broughton, Mr. Smith, 
Cathe. J and Mr. Millward rendered efficient help in 
1iS own [ihe concerted pieces. An occasional un- 
er, and Byeadiness in the accompaniment of the 
vetween Bi recitatives must be laid to the account of 
on the Bthe system which prevails here rather than 
to the fault of the conductor. As Mr. Done 
of the §has the opportunity of directing an orchestra 
‘it with [only once in three years, the wonder is, not 
Sunday fiihat there should be occasional slips, but 
Tt now [that such should not be of much more 
en the Frequent occurrence. 
of the | The most important item of the first mis- 
Seemed [ycllancous concert, which was given on 
e@meet- FTuesday evening in the College Hall, was 
ers that ff, short cantata, ‘The Bride,’ by Mr. A. C. 
rk and [Mackenzie. This gentleman is already 
es less Bfsyourably known in the musical world by 
romise J, pianoforte quartet, and by his fantasias 
sult of Fir orchestra on Scotch melodies; his new 
service Bcntata is the first important vocal work 
looked Jyhich we have seen from his pen. The 
nee, it m, translated from the German of Hamer- 
larford fling, is of a melancholy character, treating 
‘‘Nune Jofa bride who is drowned upon what was 
ucester Jip have been her wedding morning. The 
Ss and Jmusic, written for the festival, will, we 
uirably B}elieve, increase the reputation of the 
id Mr. fcmposer. Mr. Mackenzie’s sympathies are 
pohr’s Jphinly with the modern German school ; 
e solos fand we should consider Schumann as the 
t, Miss Bmodel, if any, that he has set before 
King. himself in writing. But in saying this 
asions, fye by no means wish to insinuate any 
erned; ficharge of direct imitation, much less of 
of the plagiarism. Mr. Mackenzie has no lack 
_Com- ffif original ideas. He has a thorough com- 
inuing §mand of the technique of composition, and 
t four, lis orchestration is always effective and 
en till Biequently charming. The best numbers 
hat no fof the work are, in our opinion, the duet 
> per- Bior soprano and tenor ‘“‘ Why droops thy 
other fihead, my sweetest ?” and the final chorus; 
argely but unquestionably the most popular number 
. All Gvill be the Bridal March and Chorus, which 
must, fs bright and spirited without being vulgar. 
but it fThesombre close of the work, necessitated 
of the fitythe nature of the text, may possibly prove 
r itis fsmewhat prejudicial to its popularity ; but 
hestra the cantata thoroughly deserves success and 
each fides honour to native art. The performance, 
uber. vhich was conducted by the composer, was 
ream. feacellent, the duet being sung by Miss 
1 save §Anna Williams and Mr. Joseph Maas, while 
some lth band and chorus did their best for the 
rhaps, sucess of the new work. The remainder 
3 were fof the programme was of that very mixed 
lience ficaracter usually to be met with at provincial 
thing fistivals, With the exception of Miss Anna 
bene- fVilliams’s powerful and dramatic rendering 
g the fii Beethoven’s scena, ‘Ah, perfido,” it 
y the firesented no features on which, from an 
j wtistic point of view, it is needful to dwell. 
sstival lhe success of the principal soloists with 
assed fitheir favourite pieces will be taken for 
The granted. 
trace ff The well-worn proverb that a prophet 
being 20 honour in his own country was 
itona- flilified on Wednesday morning by the first 
thing #poduction of ‘The Widow of Nain,’ a sacred 
suffice Bautata by Mr. Alfred J. Caldicott, Mus. 
vided bic. a resident professor. Writing imme- 
dame ly after the performance, it is impossible 
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to deal at great length with the new work. 
The impression produced by a single hearing 
is that it is the composition of a careful and 
thoughtful writer, who has been trained in 
a sound, almost a severe, school. We infer 
this from the prevalence of canons and other 
contrapuntal contrivances which are intro- 
duced with such frequency as to give to the 
work somewhat the appearance of a scholastic 
exercise. In his treatment of these portions 
of the music Mr. Caldicott has mostly been 
very successful; the fugued chorus, ‘In 
Rama was there a voice heard,” and the 
trio in canon, ‘‘ Weep not, O daughter,” are 
very favourable specimens of his skill. 
Besides this technical ability, the cantata 
evidences good feeling for musical ex- 
pression; its weak points are a certain 
amount of monotony in the first half of the 
work, arising partly from want of variety in 
the choice of keys, partly from the fact that 
after the overture we find nine slow move- 
ments in succession. The composer also 
sometimes impairs the effect of his music by 
too long persistence in certain rhythms, as, 
for example, in the allegro of the overture, 
and in the contralto song, ‘‘ When swells the 
sorrow-laden breast.’ There is, as a whole, 
so much merit in ‘The Widow of Nain’ as 
to justify us in offering a word of hearty 
encouragement to Mr. Caldicott, from whom, 
if he will exercise careful self-criticism, even 
better things may be expected. The ren- 
dering of the cantata, under the direction of 
the composer, was excellent, the solo parts 
receiving the fullest justice from Miss Anna 
Williams, Miss Annie Marriott, Madame 
Patey, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Henschel. 
Following the precedent set at Gloucester 
last year, a symphony was given on Wed- 
nesday morning at the end of the first part 
of the programme. The work chosen was 
Beethoven’s No. 5, in c minor. A better 
selection, whether as regards place or sur- 
roundings, could not have been made. We 
can only add now that the morning’s per- 
formance was completed by a large selection 
from Handel’s ‘Jephtha,’ in which Miss 
Marriott, Madame Patey, Miss Hilda 
Wilson, Mr. Maas, and Mr. F. King took 
part, and that Dr. Sullivan’s clever ad- 
ditional accompaniments were used. 

A grand competitive festival was held 
at Brighton on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday last, and various musical societies 
came over from France and Belgium to give 
performances, and to compete for prizes 
offered by the inhabitants of the town of 
Brighton. ‘‘ Orphéons,” or choral societies 
of male voices, ‘‘ Fanfares”’ (brass bands), 
and ‘‘ Harmonies” (wood and brass) have 
existed for many years in France, and they 
are composed principally of members drawn 
from the working classes. On Tuesday 
morning a goodly number of societies 
assembled in the area of the Dome and 
received a cordial welcome from the mayor 
of Brighton, president of the festival. He 
was accompanied by the mayoress, the vice- 
presidents (Mr. Alderman Lamb and Mr. 
W. Kuhe), the honorary secretary and 
originator of the festival (M. C. de la 
Grave), and many members of the Jury des 
Concours, Sir J. Benedict, Sir G. Elvey, 
Signor Randegger, Mr. F. H. Cowen, Mr. 
H. Wilde, Signor Tito Mattei, Mr. F. 
Corder, Mr. R. Taylor, M. Cressonnois, Chef 
de Musique de la Gendarmerie, and others. 





Sir J. Benedict made a lively and clever 
speech in French, and amused his audience 
by speaking of the invasion which they 
were witnessing as one which Englishmen 
would wish to see repeated. 

Almost immediately after this inaugural 
ceremony commenced the work of hearing 
the various sections—on Tuesday the Fan- 
fares and Harmonies, and on the following 
day the choral societies and also Harmonies. 
The different societies showed, of course, 
different degrees of proficiency. We cannot 
enter into details; but the names of the 
societies which obtained prizes and of those 
chosen to take part in the concerts will show 
which were the best. It must not be for- 
gotten that all the members of the Orphéons 
must be amateurs with the exception of the 
conductor. Thecompetitions for the different 
prizes were carried on simultaneously in the 
music and banqueting rooms of the Royal 
Pavilion, the Town Hall, and the Royal 
Aquarium. The examination of each society 
consisted of a sight-reading test and per- 
formances of selected pieces. The sight 
test piece for the instrumentalists (too easy 
for some and too difficult for others) was an 
Allegro Militaire by V. Pons, and for the 
vocalists an exercise from Bordogni’s ‘ Suite 
de Solfége.’ The public were not admitted 
to the reading test of the bands on the first 
day, but the rooms were well filled during 
the concours d’execution et de soli later in 
the day; and on Wednesday thesight-singin 
and excellent performances of secular an 
sacred pieces by the chorus were listened to 
by a large and appreciative audience. 

Two grand concerts were given at the 
Dome. At the first, on Tuesday evening, 
there was a very large gathering, but at the 
second, on Wednesday afternoon, the great 
room was literally crowded, and hundreds 
were unable to obtain admission. The 
soloists were Madame Castillon (from the 
Conservatoire de Musique, Paris), Madame 
Appia, and MM. Caron, Villaret, and Auguez 
(from the Grand Opéra, Paris). Nearly all 
the selections were dramatic scenas from 
operas. ‘The solo singing was in general 
excellent, and gave the highest satisfac- 
tion. The choral societies of Chartres and 
Chalons-sur-Marne, and the instrumental 
societies of Chartres, Mentone, and Fonte- 
nay-sous-Bois appeared at the first concert ; 
the choral societies of Le Mans and Cler- 
mont-sur-Oise, and the instrumental societies 
of Ixelles-Bruxelles, L’Isle Adam, and 
Chalons at the second concert. All these 
bodies of singers and players deserve great 
praise for their various performances. M. 
Saint-Saéns and M. C. Gounod were ex- 
pected; neither of them, however, attended. 
At the close of the concert on Wednesday 
the various societies marched with their 
banners from the Dome to the Skatin 
Rink. After a performance there of v 
and instrumental music, they returned to 
the Dome, where, at nine o’clock, the prizes, 
which had previously been exhibited in 
public, were given away. We can only 
give a list of the five societies which have 
especially distinguished themselves in the 
contest:—The Harmonie and the Symphonie 
of Chalons-sur-Marne (conductor M. Bois- 
son), the Chorale of Le Mans (conductor 
M. Jacque), the Fanfare of Chartres (con- 
ductor M. Escudié), the Orchestre of Lxelles- 
Bruxelles (conductor M. Verbrugghen), 
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and the Chorale of Abbeville (conductor 
M. Grigny). The meeting was a pleasant 
one, and the proceedings were watched by 
a large and enthusiastic audience. An 
extra concert took place on Thursday in aid 
of the sufferers by the late terrible railway 
accident near Paris. Many members of 
the Société la Ferte Alais were killed, and 
of course the company, originally number- 
ing thirty-five executants, did not appear. 
A collection for the society, amounting 
to 50/., was made at the concert on Tuesday 
evening. 








A WAGNER CYCLE. 
Munich, September 5, 1881. 

Tue performance in chronological order of a 
great composer's works in any special branch of 
musical art may be at once interesting and in- 
structive, but it is a matter which does not admit 
of very frequent or general fulfilment. Even 
were it practicable, no useful purpose would be 
served by the rendering, for example, of the 
whole of Haydn’s symphonies or Donizetti’s 
operas in one series. And, without the slightest 
intention of disparaging other composers, it may 
be said that the works of Beethoven and Wagner 
present the greatest facilities for presentment in 
this way, simply because in each of these in- 
stances it is possible to observe the development 
of a master mind—the process of emancipation 
from the shackles of conventionalism. Amateurs 
have evinced a lively interest in the perform- 
ances of Beethoven’s entire symphonies and 
sonatas which have been so frequent of recent 
years, and in due time we may hope that London 
will be the scene of an interpretation in regular 
order of the unique music-dramas of Richard 
Wagner. The announcement of a cycle of these 
remarkable creations at Munich during the 
present month offered temptations to those who 
were anxious to make practical acquaintance 
with the two last and greatest of them—‘ Tristan 
und Isolde’ and ‘Die Meistersinger ’—which 
are to be given at Drury Lane under Herr 
Richter next season. Munich is naturally con- 
sidered the headquarters of Wagnerism—the 
venue where his operas are certain to receive the 
fullest justice in everysense. But even an esta- 
blishment so admirably organized and directed 
as the Hoftheater here cannot escape the 
disagreement incidental to the indisposition of 
leading artists, and, in consequence of the in- 
capacity of Frau Basta, who was to have taken 
the part of Irene in ‘ Rienzi,’ that opera could 
not be given on the Ist inst., and ‘ Tannhiiuser’ 
was substituted. The incident illustrated at 
once the strength and the weakness of the 
system of management. Another singer could 
have been obtained, but there was no time for 
rehearsal, and it was considered preferable to 
break the correct order of the performances 
rather than risk the chance of a slight hitch in 
the course of the interpretation. ‘ Rienzi’ stands 
postponed until the 15th, and it cannot, there- 
fore, receive consideration in the present article. 
The rendering of ‘ Der Fliegende Hollander’ on 
the 3rd was not expected to reveal very much, 
because an adequate version of this opera has 
been given in London under Mr. Carl Rosa. 
Respecting the cast, it must be said that 
it was not altogether equal in strength, Frau 
Wekerlin being scarcely an ideal Senta, though 
she is a most intelligent artist. For Herr 
Reichmann’s impersonation of the leading réle 
no words of praise could be too high. Alike 
vocally and dramatically his performance was 
in the fullest degree satisfying and impres- 
sive. The voice of Herr Reichmann is a bass of 
great volume and richness, and histrionically his 
conception of the ill-fated Dutchman showed 
thought and earnestness in every detail. The 
powers of Herr Vogl were scarcely needed for 
the small part of Erik, and the character in his 
hands assumed more significance than perhaps it 


ought to possess. The opera does not admit of 
any gorgeous display in the mise en scéne; but 
the hand of an artist was visible in matters of 
detail. A conspicuous instance of this occurred 
in the first act, when the Dutchman’s first throb 
of hope was emphasized by the flush of the dawn 
in the eastern sky, the increasing light being 
portrayed in a manner remarkable for its truth- 
fulness to nature. 

‘Tannhiuser’ is an opera that has met with 
very unworthy treatment in London. It were 
much better that it should never have been given 
at all than presented to the public in a version 
so garbled as to the music and so pictorially 
weak as that at Covent Garden. Better things 
may be anticipated from Mr. Carl Rosa should 
he produce the work next season ; but mean- 
while it may be said that English amateurs have 
not yet had an opportunity of passing judgment 
upon it. With regard to the Munich perform- 
ance, it must be said, in the first place, that it 
includes the new Venus Berg scene, the music of 
which has been heard at St. James’s Hall under Mr. 
Cowen and also under Herr Richter. Objection 
may naturally he made to this scene onthe ground 
of its being written in a style far more advanced 
than the rest of the opera. This is undoubtedly 
the case, but the result is merely to accentuate 
the supernatural phase in the story, and 
render the subsequent portion of the work more 
in entire contrast to the revels of Venus and 
her crew. Nothing could be more beautifully 
harmonious than the Munich treatment of the 
bacchanale, every phrase, every nuance in the 
music corresponding with some appropriate 
modification of the tableaux ; and the entire 
conception is at once strangely repellent and 
alluring. Wagner’s changes in the original 
score do not end with this scene, the duet be- 
tween Venus and Tannhiiuser being much 
elaborated and, indeed, practically rewritten. 
The part of Venus is far more effective than in 
the old version. Throughout the opera the 
pictorial effects are marvellously artistic and 
ingenious. More glittering ensembles may 
have been witnessed than the scene of the 
tournament of song as here arranged ; but none 
in which the harmonious blending of colour, 
the excellence of perspective, and the faultless- 
ness of archeological details have been so con- 
spicuous. As in the instance of the Meiningen 
players, the exact duties of every person on the 
boards are evidently defined with scrupulous 
care, and at any moment in the performance 
the stage presents a picture suitable for repro- 
duction on canvas with scarcely any alteration. 
How immeasurably the pleasure of a cultured 
audience is heightened by this attention to 
matters which are too frequently left to arrange 
themselves need not be said. But although 
a stranger must necessarily be first impressed 
by the perfection of that department which 
addresses itself to the eye, the merits of the 
principal performers must not be overlooked. 
In Herr Vogl the Munich management 
posesses an artist second to none at pre- 
sent on the lyric stage. His tine robust 
tenor voice is but one, and not the greatest, of 
his qualifications. As an actor Herr Vogl is 
unsurpassable. Strikingly graphic is his method 
throughout the tournament scene; but the 
impress of genius is most of all observable in 
the last act, from the moment when the wretched 
man enters, exhausted and half crazy, on his way 
to the Venus Berg, until he dies at the feet of 
Elizabeth’s bier. The whole scene is a psycho- 
logical study, and the recital of the pilgrimage 
to Rome becomes, as it should be, the crowning 
feature of the opera. No less admirable is Herr 
Reichmann’s embodiment of Wolfram, the deep 
and tender strains which the composer has 
allotted to the character being interpreted with 
the utmost expression and feeling. Frau Vogl 
is entirely successful in the music of Venus, and 
Frau Wekerlin seemed more at home in the 
part of Elizabeth than in that of Senta. ‘Lohen- 





grin’ is announced for Wednesday, and the 


: : ——=S== 
most interesting features of the present cycle 
the performances of ‘ Tristan’ and the ‘ Meister. 
singer,’ will follow on Saturday and Monday. ‘ 

HF. FB 





Musical Gossiy, 

Miss AuiceE Mary Smira (Mrs. M 
White) has just completed a setting of Celi 
‘Ode to the Passions’ for soli, chorus and 
orchestra, in cantata form. The work will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Novello, Ewer 
& Co. 


Mr. Sreruen S. Srrarron has issued the 
announcement of his third season of populg 
chamber concerts at the Masonic Hall Bir. 
mingham. The list of works promised includes 
Beethoven’s Septet, Quartet in a, ‘ Kreutzer’ 
Sonata, and ‘ Waldstein’ Sonata, octets by 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, and Gade, Brahms 
Quintet, Op. 34, and Sonata, Op. 78 and 
Mendelssohn’s D minor Trio. Mr. Stratton’s 
programmes have always been noteworthy for 
the prominence given to English music, and 
this excellent characteristic will be maintained 
during the coming season. The English works 
to be given are Cipriani Potter's Trio for piano 
clarinet, and bassoon; Mr. Hubert Parry's 
Piano Quartet ; a new Quintet for piano and 
wind by Dr. Swinnerton Heap, a new Stri 
Quartet by Mr. F. Ward, and Mr. ¢ £ 
Stephens’s Duo for two pianos. So admirable 
a scheme deserves the warmest support. 

A sERIES of papers entitled ‘The Violin: 
How to Master It,’ which recently appeared in 
the Musical Star, will be published in a complete 
form about the end of this month by Messrs, 
Kohler & Son, of Edinburgh. 

A NEW conservatorium for music will be opened 
at Berlin on the 1st of October, the director of 
which will be the well-known pianist and com. 
poser Herr Xaver Scharwenka. The list of 
professors includes many names of eminence. 








DRAMA 


Bramatic GSossiy. 
‘Ir is Never Too Late to Mend’ has been 
revived at the Adelphi Theatre. 





‘Wuart shall we Act? or, a Hundred Plays 
from which to Choose,’ is the title of a little 
book by Miss James which will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Bell & Sons. It contains 
concise descriptions of plays suitable for private 
representation. Hints on scene painting are 
also given, besides all necessary information 
about copyrights and requisite permission from 
authors. 

Siens of the recommencement of activity ar 
earlier in the theatres of Paris than in those of 
London. ‘Divorgons’ at the Palais Royal ha 
recommenced its course of success. The Comédie 
Francaise has revived ‘ L’Aventuritre’ for the 
reappearance of Malle. Croizette as Dois 
Clorinde. L’Ambigu Comique has reopened 
with ‘Les Mouchards,’ the Variétés with 
‘Niniche,’ the Renaissance with ‘ Le Canard 
Trois Becs,’ and the Bouffes with ‘La Mas 
cotte.’ The Vaudeville gives again ‘ Le Voyage 
d’Agrément.’ The season at the Odéon is ex 
pected to commence on Monday. 

Tue Théatre de Cluny has at length given wp 
a struggle, long seen to be hopeless, to take 
as a dramatic house, and has now produced Of 
fenbach’s comic opera ‘ Les Braconniers.’ A pr 
logue by M. Charles Mouselet was recited by 
Mdlle. Réval on the first night of the alteration 
‘CarHeRINe LA BArarpe,’ which has bea 
produced at the Théatre du Chateau d’Eau, 84 
not very original or ingenious melo-drama 
M. Alfred Belle, librarian of the Société ds 
Auteurs Dramatiques. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—“ Viator”—J. A. W. 0.—G. F.8- 
T. J. D.—G. M.—received. 





No notice can be taken of anonymous communications 
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EDITION DE LUXE OF THE 


WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


IN THIRTY VOLUMES. 
Dedicated Ly Special Permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 














The following Volumes are already published :— 


PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 vols. OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 2 vols. 
BARNABY RUDGE. 2 vols. REPRINTED PIECES. 2 vols. 
HARD TIMES. 2 vols. DAVID COPPERFIELD. 2 vols. 
OLIVER TWIST. TALE OF TWO CITIES. 


SKETCHES BY BOZ. | GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
LITTLE DORRIT (2 vols.) will be published on October 1. 
Terms of Subscription may be obtained of all Booksellers. 





From the TIMES, May 3rd. 


“ Editions de luxe are evidently coming into fashion. Not very long ago Thackeray was honoured in this way, and we now have to 
notice a splendid republication of the novels of Dickens, which has just been commenced. It will extend to thirty imperial octavo volumes, 
four of which, comprising the ‘ Pickwick Papers’ and ‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ have been issued. In no respect does this work fall below the 
highest expectations. The text is reprinted from the last edition revised by the author, the type is large and clear-cut, the illustrations pre- 
pared for the original editions are carefully reproduced on paper made for the purpose, the wrappers used for the works when they appeared in 
numbers are inserted, and last, but not least, the binding is of tasteful simplicity. By way of adding to their value, the number of copies 
offered to the public is limited to 1,000, and if anything can be predicted with confidence, it is that the demand for them will soon exceed the 
supply. We are probably justified in assuming that the publishers are animated chiefly by a desire to build up a stately monument to the 
memory of a great writer whom they ushered into reputation, and with whom they were associated throughout his long career of success and 
world-wide fame... . . This last edition of his writings, owing to its limited circulation, will do almost nothing to extend his fame and influence ; 
but it is welcome as forming the noblest memorial of the kind that could well have been devised. It is dedicated to the Queen—a mark of 
respect having a special appropriateness, as Her Majesty has more than once proved, though in an unostentatious way, that she is no stranger 
to most of the sympathies by which Dickens was animated.” 


From the PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“No English author has ever been presented to his public in a handsomer dress.....The true Pickwickian, as he turns over these 
pages and lingers over the old and unforgotten favourites in their new apparel, will certainly have what the Americans call a good time. If 
so splendid an edition be a sort of reward of merit, nobody but a prig will begrudge it to a man who did so much as Dickens to give his 
generation amusement and a humane pleasure.” 


Second Notice from the TIMES, August 26th. 


‘Tf Caxton could just now enjoy a privilege once ascribed by popular superstition to Frederick Barbarossa and other leaders of men, 
that of being permitted to revisit in the spirit the scenes of their achievements on earth, his attention would soon be arrested by the édition de 
luxe of the novels of Dickens, probably the finest example of a work of this class that has been produced in England. He would see in it a 
most striking development of what may be comprehensively termed the art of book production, the art which about four centuries ago he 
brought to England from Bruges. No one who looks through these stately volumes, of which six more have appeared since our last notice, 
will deem such praise too high. Imperial octavo in size, they are printed in a singularly fine type on paper made for the purpose, and the 
binding is of a simplicity which, however objectionable it might appear to a Roger Payne, with his taste for magnificence in such matters, is 
not without a distinct charm of its own. Nor does the value of the work end here. The text is given as it was last retouched by the author, 
the illustrations designed for the original editions are carefully reproduced, and the coloured wrappers in which the works appeared by instal- 
ments are inserted. In fine, a nobler tribute to the memory of the great novelist from the publishers who were so long associated with him— 
and it is in this light, perhaps, that the undertaking should be primarily regarded—could hardly have been paid. A superb memorial, the 
work now before us, of course, will do little or nothing to spread Dickens’s fame. It will be looked at rather than read, and by reason of its 
high, though not exorbitant, price, will be limited in its circulation to the classes with whom he had no sympathy, whom he caricatured 
rather than portrayed, and towards whom he usually assumed a rather aggressive attitude. He was by no means insensible to the charms of 
social refinement, but it is certain that he liked what is familiarly known as the ‘ upper ten thousand’ as little as he dida parvenu. He fre- 
quently sought to discredit the over-cultivation which gives rise to artificial modes of thought. He concerned himself chiefly with the ‘ short 
and simple annals of the poor.’ He employed his unique gifts to awaken a new and benevolent interest in humble life. He painted nature 
as it is, appealing to passions and emotions common to everybody, imparting a vivid realism to most of his personages, and infusing into his 
narrative the generous love of good and the hatred of evil by which he was possessed. The productions of such a man may easily offend a too 
fastidious taste, but to the million in both England and America he has given afresh charm to existence, and the salutary influence he 
exercises can be extended only by the multiplicction of copies of his works at a price low enough to bring them within reach of moderate 
incomes. If, however, the éditeon de luxe will not be of much practical utility, we may well congratulate ourselves that it has appeared. It 
is a distinct gain to art, and in ages to come will p:obably be held in estimation by the book collector as the ‘ Decameron’ of 1471 or the 
‘Game and Play of the Chesse.’” 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL (Lumrep), 11, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOK LIST. 


a ae 
THE NEW ADDITION TO LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS IS 
SUNRISE: 

A STORY OF THESE TIMES, 

By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Small post 8vo. 6s. 


CECILY’S DEBT: a Novel, 
By Mrs. A. B. CHURCH, 


Author of ‘ For Name and Fame,’ ‘ Greymore,’ &c. 





3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


MANTEGNA AND FRANCIA, 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT, 


Author of ‘ Varallo and her Painter,’ &c. 





Illustrated, crown 8yvo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


This forms the New Volume of the “Illustrated Series of Biographies 
of the Great Artists.”’ 


THE SILVER SOCKETS, 
AND OTHER SHADOWS OF REDEMPTION, 


By the Rev. C. H. WALLER, M.A., 
Author of ‘Names on the Gates of Pearl,’ &c. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


CAMBRIDGE TRIFLES; 
Or, SPLUTTERINGS FROM AN UNDERGRADUATE PEN. 
By the Author of ‘ A Day of my Life at Eton,’ &€. 





Small 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 





THE 
ENCHIRIDION OF EPICTETUS, 
AND THE 
GOLDEN VERSES OF PYTHAGORAS. 


Translated into English Prose and Verse, with Notes and Scriptural 
Heferences. Together with some Original Poems. 


By the Hon. THOMAS TALBOT. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE 
CRUISE OF THE WALNUT SHELL. 
Written and Illustrated by ANDRE. 


Fully Illustrated by Chromo-lithography. Small 4to. price 3s. 








Nearly ready, small post 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
ANGLING LITERATURE. 
By OSMUND LAMBERT. 


This book is neatly printed on hand-made paper, rough edges, and 
bound in parchment. 





Now ready, square 18mo. cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


THE EMERSON BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
With a fine entirely new Portrait and 12 Illustrations. 


A beautiful little volume, like the ‘ Longfellow Birthday Book’ which 
fs so popular. It contains selections made with great care from both the 
prose and poetical works of Kalph Waido Emerson for every day of the 
year. 





THE UNION JACK: 
A MAGAZINE OF HEALTHY, STIRRING TALES OF 
ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA FOR BOYS. 


Volume II, Edited by C. A. HENTY, 
Special Correspondent of the Senderd, Author of ‘The March to 
Magdala,’ &c. 


Royal 4to. cloth, price 7s. 6d 





Now ready, small post 8vo. cloth extra, price ds. 
WAITARUNA: 
A STORY OF NEW ZEALAND LIFE. 
By ALEXANDER BATHGATE. 


Cheap Edition, now ready, price 1s. Coloure1 Beards. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘FARM BALLADS,’ 


FARM FESTIVALS. 
By WILL CARLETON. 


London: 
Sampson Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C, 





ee 


‘* LEARNED, CHATTY, USEFUL,”—Atheneum, 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES,’” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 





Now ready, price 10s, 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES 


AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I., If., and III. 


SIXTH SERIES. 


NOTES AND QUERIES contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of 
Interest on the following Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 

The Dream and Death of Thomas, Lord Lyttelton— 
The Elective and Deposing Power of Parliament—Anne 
Boleyn—Scottish Titles—Burial-Place of Edmund, Duke 
of Somerset—Elizabeth, Queen of Robert Bruce—Bondmen 
in England—Serfdom in Scotland—Grahame, Viscount 
Dundee—A Jacobite Letter—Abbotsford in 1825—Com- 
purgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, 1417—Knox’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Reformation’ — Good Friday and Easter 
Sunday, temp. Charles II.—The Jews in England in the 
Thirteenth Century—Warrants for the Execution of 
Charles I.—The Fitzalans and Stewarts. 


Biography. 
T. Allington— William Roy— Caspar Hauser — Charles 
Owen of Warrington—Paolo Sarpi—The Descent of Wil- 
liam Penn—William, Abbott of Ramsey—A. H. Rowan— 
George Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh—Matthew Smith, 
the first Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford—James 
Sayers, the Caricaturist—Jeremiah Horrox. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works— 
Milton’s ‘ L’Allegro ’—Unpublished Letter of Macaulay— 
‘Histoire des Médecins’—Juifs Anciens et Modernes— 
Earle’s ‘ Philolugy of the English Tongue ’—Unpublished 
Poems by Burns—Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Turton—‘ From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains ’—Chap-Books—Lord Byron 
in Scotland—Welsh Language—Unpublished Letter of 
John Wesley—The Works of Thomas Fuller—The Welsh 
Testament—Burns’s Ode on the American Civil War— 
Opus Questionum divi Augustini—Letter of Smollett— 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’— Development of the Press, 
1824-1874—Books Written by Mrs. Olivia Serres: ‘The 
Book.’ 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-Lore. 
Ague Charms—Birds of Ill Omen—Candlemas Gills— 
Eggs and Drunkenness—Evil Eye—Jewish Superstitions 
—Hydrophobia prevented—Handkerchief thrown on Sui- 
cide’s Coffin—Ladies and Lionesses—The Seven Whistlers. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 

The real Richelieu and Bulwer’s Richelieu—“ The Irish 
Brigade”—Thomas Decker—Mrs, Siddons a Sculptor— 
Barham’s Lines on Dean Ireland—Browning’s ‘Lost 
Leader”—The Lord Chamberlain’s Inspection of Plays— 
Emma Isola—A Poem by W. M. Praed—Goethe—Shelley— 
Henry VIII. as a Poet—The Australian Drama—Charles I, 
as a Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suckling—Oxfordshire 
Christmas Miracle-Play—Christmas Mummers in Dorset- 
shire—Dante and his Translators—The Christian Year, 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 

“You know who the Critics are”—‘‘ You may put it in 
your eye and see none the worse for it”—Called Home— 
God’s Church and the Devil’s Chapel—Unaccustomed as 
I am to public speaking—Tout vient 4 point—Wise after 
the event—La Parole a été donnée a l"homme—Robbing 
Peter to Pay Paul—The End justifies the Means—The 
English seemes a Foole and is a Foole. 








Philology. 


Carr =Carse—Heel Taps— Bloody”—Spurring—Nor for 
Than—Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reforms—Surrey 
Provincialisms — Quadragesimalis — 8. v, Z. — English 
Words compared with the Icelandic—Gingham—The 
Termination Y in Place-Names—Calomel—Yeux—Cameo 
—Hall, Wych, and Salt Works—Shaddongate—shak- 
speare’s Name. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 


The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms— 
Hungary—Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Baronetcies— 
The Arms of Sir Francis Drake—The Arms of English 
Sees—Bar Sinister—Strawberry Leaves on Coronets— 
Byron Arms—F, E. R. T. in the Savoy Arms—Seal of 
Prince of Livonia—The Templars and Hospitallers, 


Fine Arts. 


Portraits of Dr. Johnson—Marks on Porcelain—Italian 
Works of Art at Paris in 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolds: 
Miss Day: Mrs. Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate— 
Various Paintings and Engravings. 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 


Altar Rails, Covered—Liddell v. Westerton—Ecclesias- 
tical Vestments—Funeral Garlands—The Cistercians— 
“‘ Prester John” and the Arms of the See of Chichester— 
Penance in the Church of England—Laud’s Service Buik 
—Epitaph of Cardinal Howard at Rome—St. Cuthbert’s 
Burial-place—Old Northern English MS. Psalter—Ber- 
Regis Church—Sacred Vessels—A Roman Catholic Visita- 
tion in 1709—Episcopal Titles—St. George’s Lofte—Regis- 
trum Sacrum Batavianum—Communion Tokens—Fast- 
ing Communion in the Church of England—The Title 
of Reverend—Consecration of Church Plate—“ Defender 
of the Faith”—The “‘ Breeches” Bible. 


Classical Subjects. 


The Latin Version of Bacon’s Essays—Greek Anthology 
—Martial’s Epigram xiii. 75—Lucretian Notelets— 
Medizval and Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittitur 
in disco—Catullus : ‘* Hoc ut dixit ”—** Sandon ” (Horace) 
—Cicero—Lucus a non Lucendo. 


Topography. 


Sandwich Islands—Origin of the Names of the American 
States—Arthur’s Oven on the Carron—Scottish History 
—The Yardley Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Kensington 
—Travelling in Italy Forty Years ago—The Equestrian 
Statue in Hyde Park—Arthurian Localities: Scotland— 
The Sacred Lotus—St. John’s Chapel, Bedford-row. 


Miscellaneous. 


Christian Names—Pillar Posts—Hanging in Chains and 
Irons—George III, and the Pig—The Kilkenny Cats—The 
Waterloo and Peninsular Medals—The Clerical a healthy 
Profession—Unlawful Games of the Middle Ages—Itine- 
rant Empirics — Sunday Newspapers — Gipsies — The 
Wordsworth—Double Returns in Parliamentary Elections 
—Curiosities of Corporation Records—Spiritual Appari- 
tions —The “Dial” System of Telegraphy — Professor 
Becker’s “ Gallus” —Skating Literature—Cricket—London 
Companies, or Guilds—A Travelling Tutor of the Olden 
Time —Gunpowder Plot— Baths in the Middle Ages— 
The Little Summer—Whitsuntide—Michaelmas—Christ- 
mas Contrasts. 





Published by JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellingtoh‘street; Strand, London, W.C. 
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HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD - STREET 
P and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
inst Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of 
ar eae Claims arranged with promptitude and liberality. 
the JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
—_———— _ ate 
DN FIRE OFFICE 
S Threadneedle-street, E.C. Charing Cross, S.W. 
Oxford-street (corner of Vere-street), W. 
Established 1710. 
Home and Foreign Insurances effected. 
Sum insured in 1880, £262,745,653. 
LIGHTNING LOSSES, whether by Fire or Concussion, admitted. 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 





ee wince 
5°" INSUBANOE COMPANY, 





79, PALL MALL. 
For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Capital Subscribed ee oe oe eo aa «+ £1,500,000 
Paid-up_ ++ oe ee o ee ee o oo 67 ,86 
Accumulated Funds Invested - e oe e+ £3,051,954 
Nett Annual Income .. . oo oo oo oo £367,763 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 





eee ed 
eres AGAINST ACCIDENTS! 
ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN ! 





A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance 
in the event of Injury, 
May be secured by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against Accidents of all kinds. 
The Right Hen. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
Subscribed Capital, 1,000,0001. Paid-up Capital and Reserve, 230,000I. 
Moderate Premiums. Bonus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 
1,630,6001. has been paid as COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, and 
West-End Office, 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, or 64, Corn- 
hill, London. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HE NATIONAL STANDARD LAND, MORT- 
GAGE, AND INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Capital, 500,000/., in 50,000 Shares of 10/. each. 
Deposit on application, 5s. per Share ; on Allotment, 5s. per Share; 
10s. per Share One Menth after Allotment. 

The Directors intend that the Sharesshall bear Interest at the rate of 
5. per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly, together with participation 
in bonuses which may from time to time be declared. 

Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of MAR, Wilton, Ross, Herefordshire ; 
and Scottish Club, Piccadilly, W. 
Bankers. 
The CONSOLIDATED BANK, Limited, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE & CO., Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
Solicitors. 
Messrs. LUMLEY & LUMLEY, 15, Old Jewry Chambers, Bank, E.C., 
and 37, Conduit-street, Bond-street, W. 
Applications for Prospectuses and full pec eng can be obtained of 


the Secrerary, 18, Queen Victoria-street, London, E.C. 


EAL & SON 
HAVE ADDED 


ITTING-ROOM FURNITURE 


TO THEIR VERY LARGE STOCK OF 
BrD-800mM FURNITURE, 


A Catalogue of Bed-room Furniture, with 600 Designs, sent free by post. 























HEAL & SON, 195 to 198, Tottenham Court-road, London, W. 





FURN ISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER'’'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Cash Prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 260, Tottenham Court road; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W.C. blished 1862. 
4. MOEDER begs to announce that the whole of 
e@ theabove Premises have recently been Rebuilt, specially adapted 
for the Furniture Trade, and now form one of the most commodious 
Warehouses in the metropolis. 
Bed-room Suites, from 6!. 6s. to 50 Guineas. 
Drawing-room Suites, from 91. 9s. to 45 Guineas. 
Dining-room Suites, from 7!. 7s. to 40 Guineas. 
d all other Goods in great variety. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. 
ATE R., 


ALUTARIS 
TWO SHILLINGS per DOZEN in LONDON, 
Or Half-a-Crown packed for the Country. 
LARGE CHAMPAGNE BOTTLES. 











Guaranteed 
PURE DISTILLED WATER. 
Aérated 
With Carbonic Acid, and nothing else! No Soda! No Minerals! 
No Impurities! 
Orders by post to 
SALUTARIS WATER COMPANY, 236, Fulham-road, London, 8.W. 


HvuNyYaondt JANOS. 





“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
London Medical Record. 


** Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
Professor Roberts, M.D. F.R.C.P. 


Recommended by Professors Von LIEBIG, VIRCHOW, 
AITKEN, MACNAMARA, SILVER, &c, 


The name of the APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Limited, 
on the Label secures genuineness. 





Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s. 6d, and 2s, 
per bottle, 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have 
approved of this Pure Solution as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD- 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and as the safest 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and 
Infants. 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


UTUMNAL MEDICINE.—OLD Dr. JACOB 
TOWNSEND'S SARSAPARILLA is the most effective and pleasant 
Remedy for all Blood and Skin Diseases, Gout, Pimples, Eruptions, &c. 
Invaluable during Autumn and Spring. 
In Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 11s.—131, Fleet-street, E.C. 











A STORY OF IRISH LIFE IN 1881. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A BOYCOTTED HOUSEHOLD. 


By LETITIA McCLINTOCK, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
THE NEW NOVEL, entitled 


Ss U R RE NOD E R. 


By LESLIE KEITH, 
Author of ‘A Simple Maiden,’ &c. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


_ _“8o faras we are aware there has been no particular notice taken of a novel by Leslie Keith, named ‘Surrender,’ Yet 
in these two unpretentious little volumes we find more natural talent, right feeling, and good drawing of character than 
in nine-tenths of the novels that issue each season from the press.”—Daily News. 

“Tf novels were all as good and readable as ‘Surrender,’ a reviewer's life would be a happy one...... The story is suggestive 
and charming, and not a few of tne personages are very original, very true, and very attractive.”—Truth, 


London: 


Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 





mS © FF Ss 


COC O A. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 


enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
attack wherever there is a weak point. 


Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 


fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


JAMES Epps & Co. HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON, 
MAKERS OF EPPS’S CHOCOLATE ESSENCE FOR AFTERNOON USE, 





THE ENERAL SANITARY 
REFORM COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES’ ACTS, 1862 to 1880, 
WHEREBY THE LIABILITY OF EACH SHAREHOLDER 
IS LIMITED TO THE AMOUNT OF HIS SHARES. 


CAPITAL, £125,000, in 125,000 Shares 
of £1 each 


(Payable 5s. on Application, 5s. on Allotment, 
and the Balance as required), 


And 2,000 Shares of £10 each. 


As a large Subscription is expected in France, it 
has been decided to issue 2,000 Shares of £10 
each, payable £2 10s. on Application, £2 10s. 
on Allotment, and the Balance as required. 





DIRECTORS. 


H. A. HERBERT, Esq., of Muckross (Vice-Chairman Limerick and 
Kerry Railway), Muckross Abbey, Killarney, Ireland. 

Major-General W. W. ANDERSON (late Political Department, Bombay), 
Bearnock Lodge, Glen Urquhart, Inverness. 

W. J. DENTON, . (ex officio Member of the Thames Valley Sewerage 
Board), Crofton House, Kew. 

EUGENE HATTAT (President of the Paris Company), 66, Boulevard 
Magenta, Paris. 

ERNEST JAUNAUX (Director of the Paris Company), Chalons-sur- 
Marne, France. 

Captain MAUD-ROXBY, Blackwood Hall, Yorkshire. 

J. TATHAM, Esq., M.D., 12, George-street, Hanover-equare. 

W. RINGLAND, Esq. (Director Linoleum Company), Stamford Brook 
Lodge, Chiswick. 

CONSULTING SANITARY OFFICER—T. 0. DUDFIELD, Esq., M.D., 
Medical Officer of Health for Kensington. 
SURVEYORS—Messrs. DAVIS & EMANUEL, 2, Finsbury-circus. 
BANKERS—Messrs. MARTIN & CO. 63, Lombard-street. 
SOLICITORS—Meesrs. GUSH & PHILLIPS, 3, Finsbury-circus. 
AUDITORS—Messrs. C. F. KEMP, FORD & CO. 8, Walbrook. 
SECRETARY (pro tem.)—J. MACKENZIE, Esq. 


TEMPORARY OFFICES: 19, GREAT ST. HELEN’S, 





Abridged Prospectus, 


The Company is formed to purchase Patents for Inventions connected 
with the reform of Sanitary Works, and asa commencement, arrange- 
ments have been made to acquire the exclusive rightto use in Great 
Britain and Ireland Three Patents, Nos. 5102, 5103, and 5227, dated 
December, 1880, granted to N. Talard, of Paris. One of these Patents. 
refers to a system of inodorous emptying of all receptacles for sewage, 
does away with all dirt, annoyance, and the unhealthy mode at pre- 
sent in use. 

This system has been at work in France for some considerable time, 

is for the last nine months, and has grea’ 
success, both in a sanitary and financial point of view. In the Pro- 
spectuses of the Paris Company it was stated that with a given quantity 
of work the profits would be equal to 27 per cent. The Company 
actually doing about 25 per cent. more work than was expected, and 
though the machines are working day and night continuously, they are 
not able to keep pace with the demand. 

Licences to use the system have been sold for large sums to various 
cities and towns; amongst others, to— 
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Reims ... Brought forward £24,000 

Epernay Elbeuf .... | for Fr. 
Chalons-sur-Marne .. Rouen ....f 35,000 ,400. 
Vitry le Frangais.. Paris . 300,000 12,000 
Soissons . For 95,000 3,800. 
Sedan . } 550,000 Fr. £22,000 210,000 8,400 
Meziéres 35,000 1,400 
Charlevill 50,000 10,000 
Chateau Thi 30,000 1,200 
St. Quentin 10,000 400 
ille . \ Y 200. 
For 57,000 2,280 

50,000 Fr. 2,000 

ried forward .. £24,000 Total ...... £65,080 





* 1000 Fr. per Recvr. 

In all of the above towns the system is in successful operation, and 
the Companies are making large profits, both from payments for the 
work of emptying and sale of the manure. Negotiations are also con- 
tinually being entered into for concessions to other towns. 

The process requires but to be seen to be appreciated. Its simplicity, 
cleanliness, and absence of all danger from the emission of noxious 
gases are at once apparent, and it strikes the spectator with surprise 
that such a process should have remained so long undiscovered. 

In Paris the price paid for extraction is regulated by the Municipality 
at five francs per cubic métre, or about 3s. 9d. per cubic yard, whilst the 
cost here by the present mode of emptying is seldom less than 10s. per 
cubic yard, and generally very much more. 

The success of the Paris Company has been fully equal to the Mo age 
tions of the promoters. t the half-yearly meeting just held, the 
Shareholders were so thoroughly satisfied with the result of the work- 
ing, that they are about to extend their operations, and provide further 
sets of apparatus, &€ 

From the fact that there are so many towns in England still entire! 
dependent on the present system, it is estimated that the revenue whic 
the Company would derive would be considerably more than that ob- 
tained by the Paris Company. 

The price to be paid to the vendor is 75,000!., of which one-third will 
be taken in fully paid-up shares of the Company, the Vendor paying all 
expenses up to allotment 

The only agreement entered into is one between T. Lawrie on the one 
part,and J. Mackenzie of the other part, as Trustee for the Company, 
dated 25th July, Isl 

The usual application will be made to the Stock Exchange for an 
official quotation. 

In the event of no Allotment being made the amount paid on applica- 
tion will be returned in full 

The Agreement, together with the Memorandum and Articles of Asso- 
ciation, can be seen at the offices of the Solicitors to the Company. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares can be obtained 
at Offices of the Company, and from the Bankers, Solicitors, or 
Auditors. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S TEXT-BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


SCIENTIFIC AND MATHEMATICAL. 


A Treatise on Comparative Embryo- 
Z,0GY. By F. M. BALFOUR, M.A. F.R.S8. 2 vols. 8vo. With Illus- 
trations. Vol. I. Iss. ; Vol. IL. 2ls. 

A Text-Book of Physiology, By MicHarL 


FOSTER, M.D. F.R.S. With Illustrations. Third Edition. 8yvo. 21s. 


A Text-Book of the Physiological 


CHEMISTRY of the ANIMAL BODY, including an Account of the 
Chemical Changes occurring in Disease. By A. GAMGEE, M.D. 
F.R.S., “Nae aga of Physiology, Owens Colleze Manchester. 2 vols 
Vol. L.'8vo. 1 Vol. IL. in preparation 

Elements of Comparative Anatomy. 
Ry Professor CARL GEGENBAUR,. A Translation by F. JEFFREY 
BELL, B.A. Revised, with Preface, by Professor E AY LAN- 
KESTER, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations, Syo. 21s. 

2 

Text-Book of Geology. By 
GEIKIE, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations, 8vo. (Immediately. 

The Kinematics of Machinery: Outlines 
of the Theory of Machines. By Professor F. REULEAUX. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Professor A. B. W. KENNEDY, U.E. With 450 
Illustrations, medium 8vo. 21s. 

* . . 

Engineering Structures, Graphical De- 
TERMINATION in. By J.B. CHALMERS, C.E. Illustrated, Svo. 24s. 

A Treatise on Chemistry, By Professor 
H. E. ROSCOE, F R.S., and ange C. SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S 
wane numerous Illustrations, 8v 

and {I eng Cc HE MISTRY. Vol. I. The NON-ME- 
TALLIC ELE MENTS. 21 Vol. Il METALS. Two Parts, 18s. each. 
. IIL. Part I. ORG Nic CHEMISTRY. (Immediate! y. 


A “Manual of the Chemistry of the 
CARBON COMPOUNDS, or ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By C 
SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S. With Lllustrations, 8vo. Lis 

Physiography: an Introduction to the Study 
of Nature. By Professor HUXLEY, F.R.S. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 63. 

Ancient Geography, a Manual of, From 
the German of Dr. H. KIEPERT. Crown 8yo. is 

Anthropology: an Introduction to the Study 
of Man and Civilization. By E. B. TYLOR, M.A. F.R.S. Cr. 8vo. 7s 6d. 

A Course of I Practical Instruction in 


ELEMENTARY LOGY. sy Profess 
assisted by H. N. MARTIN, M a Dd x Ne w "pditlons TCE. ia ‘es. 


The Morphology of the Skull, By Pro- 


fessor PARKEK and G. T. BETTANY. Illustrated, crown 8vo. 10s. 6:1. 


An Introduction to the Osteology of 
the MAMMALIA. By Professor W. H. FLOWER, F.R.S. F.R.C.S. 
New Edition, Enlarged. With Lilustrations, crown 8vo. 1Us. 6d. 

A Course of Elementary Practical 
PHYSIOLOGY. By MICHAEL FOSTER, M.D. F.R.S., and J. N- 
LANGLEY, B.A. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A System of Volumetric Analysis. 


By Dr. EMIL FLEISCHER. Translated. with Notes and Additions, 
from the Second German Edition, by M. M. PATTISON MUIR, 
F.R.8.E. With Illustrations, crown 8yo. 7s. 6d 
Popular Astronomy, [By 8S. Newcoms, 
LLD., Professor U.S. Naval Observatory. With 112 Illustrations 
and 5 Maps of the Stars, syo. Iss 


A Manual of Political Economy. By 
Right Hon. HENRY FAWCETT, M.P. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Structural Botany; or, Organography on the 
Basis of Morphology. To which are added the Principles of Taxo- 


nomy and Phytography, and a Glossary of Botanical Terms. By Pro- 
fessor ASA GRAY, LL.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Student’s Flora of the British 
ISLANDs. By Sir J. D. HOOKER, K.C.S.I.C B. F.R 8S. M.D. D.C 
New Edition, Revised. Globe sya. 10s 6 

Experimental Mechanics. By R. S, BALL, 
A.M. Cheaper Issue, royal Syo, 10s. 6d. 

Mechanical Theory of Heat, By R. 
CLAUSIUS. Translated by WALTER R. BROWNE, M.A. 10s. 6d. 

The Elements of Dynamic, By W. K. 
CLIFFORD, F.R.S. Part I. KINEMATIC. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


An Introduction to the Theory of 
ELECTRICITY. By LINNZUS CUMMING, M.A. Cr. 8vyo. 8s. 6d. 
Geometrical Treatise on Conic Sec- 
TIONS. By W. H. DREW, M.A. New Edition. Crown 8yo. is, 

porn Rn Maske aie all EMS. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A Treatise on Astronomy, For the Use of 
Colleges and Schools. By HUGH GODFRAY, M.A. New Ed. 12s. 6d. 


An Elementary Treatise on the Lunar 
THEORY ; with a Brief Sketch of the Problem up to the Time of 
Newton. By HUGH GODFRAY, M.A. Second Edition. is. 6d. 


By S. PARKINSON, D.D., F.R.S. 
An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics, 


With a Collection of Examples. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


A Treatise on Optics. New Edition, Re- 


vised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


M.A. F.R.S. 8yo. Vol. 1 I. 12s. 6d. Yor II. 12s. 6d 
J 


{To III. in the press. 
Devised and Ar- 
New Edition. 8vo. 18s. 


Mathematical Problems, 
ranged by JOSEPH WOLSTENHOLME 


ARCHIBALD | A vistophanes,—The Birds. 
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By EDWARD JOHN ROUTH, M.A. F.R.S. 
An Elementary Treatise on the Dyna- 


MICS of the SYSTEM of RIGID BODIES. With numerous 
Examples. Third and Enlarged Edition. 8vo. 21s. 


Stability of a Given State of Motion, 
particularly STEADY MOTION. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
CLASSICAL. 
Aristotle, —An Introduction to Aristotle's 


8vo. Lis. 


Rhetoric. With Analysis, Notes, &c. By E. M. COPE. 
Aristotle on Fallacies; or, the Sophistici 
achi, With Translation and Notes.’ By E. POSTE, M.A. 8s. 6d. 


The Metaphysics. Book I, Translated by 

a Cambridge Graduate. Demy 8vo. is. 

Translated into 
English Verse. With Introduction, &c. By B. H. KENNEDY, D.D. 
Crown 8yvo. 6s. Help-Notes to the Same, for Students, 1s. 6d. 

Cicero,—The Academics. Translated by JAMES 
S. REID, MA. 8vo. is. 6d. 

Select Letters, After the Edition of ALBERT 
WATSON, MA ‘Translated by G.E JEANS,M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Euripides,—Medea. Edited, 
by A. W. VERRALL, M.A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Juvenal,—Thirteen Satires of Juvenal ; 
Commentary. By JOHN E. B. MAYOR, MA. Vol. I. Second 
Elition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7s.6d. Vol II. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Homer.—tThe Odyssey. Done into English by 
S. H. BUTCHER, MA.. and ANDREW LANG, M.A. Second Edi- 
tion, Revised and Corrected. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Plato,—The Republic of Plato. Translated into 
Eng lish, with an Analysis and Notes, by J. Lr. DAVIES, M.A., and 
D. J. VAUGHAN, MA. New Edition. ‘13mo. 4s. 6d. 

The Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and 
oo of PLATO. Translated by F. J. CHURCH. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Tacitus,—Complete Works. Translated by A. J. 

ti tu H.M.A,and W. J. BRODRIBB, M.A. The HISTORY. 6s. 

—The ANNALS. 7s. 9¢.—-The AGRICOLA and GERMANY, with 

the DIALOGUE on ORATORY. 4s. 6d. 


By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
Juventus Mundi; or, Gods and Men of the 


Heroic Age. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Time and Place of Homer. Crown 8vo. 


By R. C. JEBB, M.A. 
The Attic Orators from Antiphon to 


Selections from the Attic Orators, Anti- 
PHON, ANDOKIDES, LYSIAS, ISOKRATES, and ISAEOS. Edited, 
with Notes. Being a Companion Volume to the preceding Work. 
8vo. l2s 

A Grammar of the Latin Language, 
from Plautus to Suetonius. By H. J. ROBY, M.A. In Two Parts, 
crown Svo. Part 1. 8s. 6d.; Part II. 10s. 6d. 


School Latin _Grammar. 


Author. Crown 8vo 


By J. P. MAHAFFY, M.A. 
Social Life in Greece, from Homer to 


Menander. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


Rambles and Studies in Greece, Second 


Edition, with Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


An Introduction to Greek and Latin 
ETYMOLOGY. By JOHN PEILE, M.A. Third Edit. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A Handbook to Modern Greek. by 
EDGAR VINCENT and T.G. DICKSON. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


with Notes, c., 


with a 


3y the same 


THEOLOGICAL. 
By J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D. 
Bishop of Durham. 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, A 


Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. Fifth 
Edition, Revised. 8vo. 12s 


St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians, 


A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. Fourth 
Edition, Revised y 


| St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians 


and to PHILEMON~ A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, &. 
Third Edition, Revised. 8vo. 12s 

St. Clement of Rome, An Appendix con- 
taining the Newly Discovered Portions of the Two Epistles to the 
Corinthians, with Introductions aud Notes, and a Translation of the 
whole Fr 8s. 6d. 

On a Fresh Revision of the _ english 


NEW TESTAMENT. Second Edition. Crown 8yvo. 


By the Ven. Archdeacon HARDWICK, 
Christ and Other Masters: a Historical 


Inquiry into some of the Chief Parallelisms and Contrasts between 
Christianity and the Religious Systems of the Ancient World. With 
a Memoir by the Kev. F. PROCTER, M.A. New Edit. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A History of the Christian Church, 
Middle Age. From Gregory the Great to the Excommunication of 
Luther. Edited by WILLIAM STUBBS, M.A. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A History of the Christian Church 
during the REFORMATION. New Edition, Revised by Professor 
STUBBS. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 











By R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D,, 
Archbishop of Dublin. 
Notes on the Parables of our Lord, 


Thirteenth Edition. 8y 


Notes, on, the, Miracles of our Lord 
Synonyms of the New Testament, 


Ninth Edition, Enlarged. Svo. cloth, 12s. 


On the Authorised Version of the New 


TESTAMENT. Second Edition. 
Fourth Edition, 


Studies in the Gospels, 


evised. 8vo. 


A History of the Book of Common 
PRAYER ; with a Rationale of its Offices. By FRANCIS PROCTER, 
M.A. Fourteenth Edition. Czown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D. 
An Introduction to the Study of the 


GOSPELS. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 
A General Survey of the History of 
the CANON of the NEW TESTAMENT during the FIRST FOUR 
CENTURIES, Filth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. l0s. 6d. 


The Bible in the Church: a Popular 


Account of the Collection and Reception of a4 Holy Scriptures in 
the Christian Churches. Sixth Edition. 18mo. 4 

A General View of the iabeer of the 
ENGLISH BIBLE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Gospel of the Resurrection: 


Thoughts on its Relation to Reason and History. 4th Ed. Cr. 8yo, 63, 


HISTORICAL, 
By E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Historical Essays. First Series, 10, 


Second Series, 10s. 6d.; Third Series, 12s. 


The Growth of the English Constitu- 


TION from the EARLIEST TIMES. Third Edition. Crown 8yo. 5g, 


Historical and Architectural Sketches; 


chiefly Italian. Lllustrated by the Author. Crown 5yo. 10s. 
Old English History. New Ed. Maps, 63, 

By JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D, 
History of the English People, Four 


Vols. 8vo. Vol. I. EARLY ENGLAND—FOREIGN KINGS— 
CHARTER—The PARLIAMENT. 8yo. with 8 Maps, lés. q 
The MONARCHY, L461—1540; the RESTORATION, 1540—1603, 
8vo. 168. Vol. 111. PURITAN regres AND, = 3—1660; the REVO. 
LUTION, 1660—1688. 8vo. with 4 Maps, Lbs. ol. IV. ‘The REVO- 
LUTION, 1688—1760; MODERN ENGL! AND, % 60—1515. 8vo. with 
Maps and Index, 16s. 


A Short History of the English People, 


With Coloured Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological Annals, 
Seventy-seventh Thousand, crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Readings from English History. Selected 
and Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. In Three Parts. Feap. 
Svo. each ls. 6d. Part I. From HENGEST to CRESSY. Part II. 
From CRESSY to CROMW ELL. Part UI. From CROMWELLW 
BALAKLAVA, 


6d; 





The Roman System of Provincial 
ADMINISTRATION to the ACCESSION of CONSTANTINE the 
GREAT. By W. T. ARNOLD, B.A. Crown 8yo. 6s. 


A Short History of India and of the 
FRONTIER STATES of AFGHANISTAN, NEPAUL, and BURMAH. 
By J. TALBOYS WHEELER. With Maps, crown Svo. 12s. 


ENGLISH. 
A Shakesperian Grammar: an Attempt to 


Illustrate some of the eer between en and Modern 


English. By the Rev. E. A. ABBOTT, D.D. 
Johnson’s Lives. of the Poets. The Six 
Chief Lives (Milton, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope, Gray), with 


Macaulay's ‘ Life of Johnson.’ Edited, with Preface, by MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Essays Philological and Critical, 
Selected from the Papers of JAMES HADLEY, LL.D. Svo. 16s. 


Historical Outlines of English Acci- 
DENCE. Comprising Chapters on the History and Development of 
the Language, and on Word Formation. By Kk. MORRIS, LL.D. 
New Edition. Fecap. 8vo. 6s. 

The Old and Middle English. ByT.L 


KINGTON OLIPHANT, M.A. New Edition, Revised and greatly 
Enlarged of ‘ The Sources of Standard English.’ Extra feap. 5vo. 9s. 


Words and Places; * or, Etymological Illustra- 


tions of History, Ethnology and ray id By the Rev. ISAAC 
TAYLOR. Tiird Edition. Globe 8vo 


By R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D. 
On the Study of Words, ‘Seventeenth 
Edition, Enlarged. Fecap. 8vo. 5s. 
English Past and Present, 


Revised and Improved. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


A Select Glossary of English Words 
USED FORMERLY in SENSES DIFFERENT from their PRESENT. 
Fifth Edition, Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


Tenth Edition, 


Messrs, MACMILLAN § COS CATALOGUES of Educational and other Publications may be obtained on application, 
London: MACMILLAN & CO. Bedford-street, W.C. 











Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The Editor ’’—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher’’—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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